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ON FPISCOPACY. 

(Concluded from page 

We will now show the subject in 

another light. For this purpose, let 

: one tact be granted, which was never 
denied by any candid adversary of 
primitive Episcopacy, namely, that 
this order, tn the sense contended 
for, was actually existing and general- 
ly esiablished as early as the year 
160. Now, the mere existence of 
an institution affords a presumption 
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‘ that it has existed, so long as nothing 
e can be proved to the contrary ; and 
ihis presumption throws the burden 
of the proof on the party denying ; 
it is, however, not meant to insist 
4 upon that advantage, but to call for 
, another account of this phenomenon 
on the tarr and equitable ground, that, 


)} On this supposition, 





period now before us is linked to a 
chain of circumstantial evidence, 
which runs through the period im- 
mediately preceding up to the aposto- 
lic age, the conclusion drawn from 
that evidence must either be allowed 
ut once, or overturned by inferences, | 
equally cautious, from authorities of 
equal antiquity. But, in addition to 
the slender reasons which have been 
considered, no attempt, so far as | 
know, has hitherto been made to ac- 
count for an appearance so prominent ! 
and striking as that of the universally 
allowed existence of a proper Epis- 
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as the existence of Episcopacy at the | 
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leentury, but by supposing a secret 
hand progressive usurpation to have 
taken place upon the primitive rights 
lof the Presbytery, 

here is a 
| strange phenomenon indeed :—the 
primitive martyrs and contessors, aet- 
ing in a manner at once anprincipled 
and absurd, from the most undesign- 
mankind converted imto in- 
triguing politicians, usurping power 


ine of 


persecution, and soliciting by false 
pretensions a station which daily ex- 
posed them to die for the truth. 

But the solution of this faet, as 
given by advocates of Presbytery, 
is still more strange: personal pre 
eminence in the Church was brought 
about imperceptibly; or, in other 
words, an insensible revolution took 
place. 

Does history then or experience 
teach us that power has so few 
charms for the heart of man, as to be 
abandoned to every bold pretender 
without a struggle or a remonstrance ; 
or is ecclesiastical power alone ex- 
empt from the general fascination? 
Revolution, indeed, tn taste and sen- 
timent, in languages and habits, are 
yearly and insensibly taking place 
in the world: but revolutions in or- 
der and government are things anx- 
iously observed and deeply felt, and 
longremembered. ‘The management 
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could not pass from a committee to a 


president without producing debates 
with which the parish would ring. 

If, then, a similar revolution had 
taken place at this time in Church 
government, What might be expected 
in the writings of the earliest fathers? 
Narratives, remonstrances, appeals, 
replies, rejoinders, the natural effu- |, 
sions of minds heated by contention, 
or zealous for rights, struggling on 
ihe one hand to seize, and on the 
other to retain authority. Yet [| will 
venture to aflirm, that in these com- 
positions no traces of dissention can 
be discovered but those in which the 
laity constituted one ad and the 
cler zvthe other. Eeclestasties were 
then ‘bound to one heutese ly ties, 
which neither mterest nor ambition 
were ab le t to se p rs ite ; ' they were 
mortified to all aspiring views by fel- 
lowship in suflerings. 


Supposing, again, a total silence on |) 
the subject, from the cessation of 


seripiure evidence to the period as- 
sumed, how small is the interval 
(little more than sixty years) to be 
accounted for; low powertul and 
certain must have been the operation 


usted from the beginning? The mere 
‘continuance of an old establishment 
‘may easily fail of being directly no- 
‘ticed in the records of the times, 
but the commencement of a new one 
could not be overlooked. 

Another question, arising out of 
‘this hypothesis, and not easily an- 
swered by it, is, under what favour- 
‘able circumstances Episcopal en- 
‘croachment became as universal ; 

it seems to be unregarded? The 
‘propagation of the gospel has been 
ascribed by an tntidel to the over- 
‘ruling hand of its great author; but 
‘by what hand were the silent foot- 
steps of this consequent usurpation 
ie onducted from city to city, and trom 
| province to province, so that at length 
‘no vestige of pure and primitive 
equality remained in the Church, 

_ It cannot but strike every think- 
ing man, that at the period | have 
‘assumed, (the year one hundred and 
sixty, ) the efiect of such a struggle, 
‘as is here supposed, must have been 
at diversity of constitutions ; in one 
icity, for instance, an aspiring Presby- 








ter would have subdued his brethren: 





‘in another, the equal humility, or 


of prince iples then established upon | equi al spirit and vigilance of the cler- 


the age tinmediately prece ding : and 
how clearly do the features of Epis- 
copacy, when she emerges with un- 


clouded brightness in the middle of 
the second century, proclaim her of 


the same family with that which be- 
came partially obscured in the con- 
clusion of the first. 

li may be proved that the angels of 
the Apocalypse were Bishops ; and, 
as we find by the canfession of all 
parties, the same hierarchy esta- 
blished (and that with a consistence 
Which no order of things immediately 
assumes) within sixty vears after ; 
how is the profound silence of con- 


temporary writers, on the subject of 


usurpation, to be accounted for, but 
by supposing that there was no such |) 
thing ; or how is the fact of the exis- 
tence of Episcopacy to be accounted 
lor, but by supposing that it had ex- 


‘gy, would have preserved the primi- 
tive parity, so that the Christian 
world, in this part of the second cen- 
‘tury, would have exhibited a motly 
‘groupe of Presbyteries and Bishop- 
‘rics; for it is not within the bounds 
of probability to suppose, that in 
every place, at the same time, a race 
of men should have arisen equally 
‘bold and ambitious; and, what is much 
more, that they should have met with 
the same uniforin and silent acquies- 
‘cence. ‘This is to suppose every 
city in Christendom to have produc- 
ed a tyrant, and none a patriot. 

The establishment of Christianity, 


| with its iirst constitution, whatever 


at was, cannot be accounted for but 
by supposing a course of miraculous 
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interventions in iis behalf; but, in the 


' 
CO urse of asingle century, the unre- 





‘corded, unresisted, universal recep- 
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tion of another order, would have}! ed in the orginal Greek. 


required nothing Tess than an equal | 
influence on the understandings and | 
passions of men. | 

What account, then, can be given | 
of the tact, which no one ever demed 
or probably doubted, that at this | 
period (A. C. 160) E.piscopacy was | 
established without a rival, not only | 
in the great cities, not only in a! 
few central provinces, of which 
the leading ministers might, by a 
stretch of conjecture, be supposed to 


earry on aconcerted plan ; but to the 
very extrenuty of the Roman em- 
pire, wherever the gospel itself had 
been established?) Lwouldask, what | 
account can be given of this fact, but 
continuance, not usurpation? Poor! 
and remote cies were out of the 
reach of the change ; they were not 
wortharevolution. Had Presbytery 
ever been planted in such situations a 
century before, it would have been 
found there still. 

My last argument shall be drawn 
from the authority of tradition, an 
invidious and suspected word, which 
1 have purposely chosen, because | 
think that in the great controver- 
sy between Romish and Protestant 
Churches, while the one party had 
raised this species of proof to an 
height which it cannot support, the 
other have sunk it so low as to affect 
the general credibility of historical 
evidence. 

But, as the ground of al! our 





Episecopacy oo) 
The Eng- 
lish reader, however, will be satisti- 
ed with a faithful version: * The 
\posties, having tounded the Church, 
of Kome,) committed the admimis- 
tration of the Bishopric to Linus, 
Of this Linus, Paul maketh mention 
in his Epistles to Timothy. ‘Po him 
succeeded Anecletus; atter him, and 
in the third place trom the Apostles, 
the Bishopric devolved upon Clem. 
ens, who also had seen the Apostles 
and confered with them, and had still 
their prea hing sounding in his ears, 
and their tradition before his eyes ; 
and not he alone, tor as yet many 
were left alive, who had been taught 
by the Apostles. ‘This Clemens was 
succeeded by LEuarestus, and Eua 
restus by Alexander: afterwards 
Xystus, the sixth trom the \postles, 
was constituted Bishop, and next 
Telesphorus, who atterwards glori-, 
fied God ly Marty rdom. ‘Then tol-¢ 
lowed Hyginus, and after him Pras, 
whose successor was Anicetus, who 
owas followed by Soter, and now this 
station as) filled by — bleuthertus, 
twelfth in order trom the Apostles.” 
This ts tradition : let us, theretore, 
iturly weigh its credibility. fn all 
‘this chain, there are only two links of 
joral evidence, that which connects 
the intelligence of Lrenwus with Po- 
lyearp, and of Polyearp with St. 
John. Now, allowing the authenti- 
city of this citation, which has never 
ibeen doubted, there are only two 





eluding the imformation 
one, by supposing 
deceive 5 


reasonings on this subject, it will be |} wavs of 
necessary to transcribe two passages which it contains: 
from [renawus, one of which was ad-!/that Trenwzus meant to 
verted to above :—Traditionem ita-|, another, that he was himself deceiv- 
‘Lo repel the accusation of frau- 





que apostolorum in toto mundo mani- red, 
festatam adest perspicere omnibus gui || dulent designs, let it be remembered 
vera velint videre, et habemus annu- } that the passage in question is found, 
merare cos qui ub apostolis cnstitut:|| not ina work directly historical, but 
Episcopt in ecclestis, et successores- || controversial; that the facts asserted 
corum usque ad nos. From such ajjare not points to be proved, but as- 
barbarous version, in which alone | sumed as previously proved, or rath- 
the greater part of this venerable || er as universally assented to, the 
work is now to be found, | turn with i Episcopal succession being merely 
pleasure to the following passage, | quoted as the channel through which 


which has been fortunately presery-!! certain orthodox doctrines were al- 
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no Essay on Episcopacy was | 


leged to have been conveyed. Had! count mustbe given. TL assert, then, 
these facts been desione “lly falsified, | that a tradition, consisting of two 
the Bishop of Lyons had to contend | ste ps only, conveyed by men of al- 
with adversaries not deficient eithe r| lowed integrity and clear unders!and- 


in acuteness or imformation. The} ings, not embracing minute cirenm- 
Valentinians were not illiterate fina- | stances, nor contined to sinvle frets 
+ ° 


ties, but, like the other casts of}, however important, but referring to 
Gnosticism, men whose minds were! a whole order of things, to the Jis- 
overrun with false and fantastic set- | cipline and government of the socie- 
ence. Every thing asserted lay with- ty to which the informant beloneed, 
im the e omiprass of little more than a} points which agitated all the fecliue 
century, in alearned and inquisitive | and engrossed much of the attention 
age, and in the most cultivated por- | of society—I assert, that such a tra- 
tion of the earth. Thad, therefore, |) dition could not be false. 
a froud been intended, uf there were) ‘The following illustration will set 
no such order or succession as was/|! this idea in a clearer eht: ' im 
pretended, what had the writer to || defect of all contemporary written 
expect: but mevitable detection and | evidence, it were told we by @ man 
disgrace ? of sense and probity, who had re- 
But netther was lrenwus himself ceived the same account from one 
deceived ; for when a man publishes | who had been « party in the transac- 
to the world what he has seen with | tion, that in the civil wars of the 
lus own eyes and heard with his seventeenth century, the usurper 
own ears, or when he aflirms a = ‘Cromwell had viole ‘ntly turned the 
of public notomety, or a series of | House of Commons out of doors, | 
facts of uninterrupted St sewed might not possibly yield the same 
which are happening, at the very) full and undoubiing assent to this 
time he writes. inaneighboring city; |story that 1 should have done had it 
this is not tradition, but original and ! be ‘en writen and published at the 
authentic intcileence. Such was time, yet my doubts would not be 
the knowledee winel Preneus had | leonsiderable. But to the minute 
of Polyearp in his early days; such ')ciecumstances of the narrative, a: 
also was the fict, that Eleuthe rvs whether Cromwell entered the Louse 
was then Bishop of home. Eve ty at ten o'clock or cleven, covered or \ 
thing tends to conbiria these cireum- |) uncovered, with his sword drawn or | 
stances: with respect to the first, | by his side; whether his attendants 
frenwus was a native Asiatic ; as to} remained in the lobby, advanced ball 
the second, a friendly and ¢ harit: thle | way up the house, or beset the 
correspondence was then maintaine | Speaker's chair ; to these, as related 
between ditlerent Churches, and the | throuzh the ch: ear of the most tib- 
mitercourse between Rome and Ly-| suspected tradition, I should yet 
ons in the time of Verus was not the | dec ‘m much regard to be due. But 
less direct, and probably not much | if the intelligenc e conveyed throug) 
less frequent, than between London this short and unbroken chain of ics- 
and Edinburgh at present. But of) timony were some great ouilme ot 
what he atlirms concerning the per- | tradition, like the following: that, 
sons Whose names appear in this ca- ‘for a certain number of years ta the 
talogue, and who were out of his re-} last century, the existence of recil 
collecuon ; of the information deriv-| and E ‘piscopal authority in England 
ed to him through Polyc carp from the | was suspended and afterwards restor- 
Apostles ; and of the conclusions in} ed, this information would aot only 
favor of their common order to be! ‘claim the fullest assent at present, 
derived from thence, a different ac- ‘but, if committed to w riting, (the a'- 
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thenticity of that writing being prov- 


ed.) would be entiiled to the same | 


reeard a thonsand vears hence. 


Phe comparison between the two, 


cases may be drawn stillcloser. Dr. 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, a 
ereat actor and suflerer mn the same 
unhappy times, died in 1684: the 
pious and anuable Wilson, Bishop of 
Man. was born in 1663, was there- 
jore twenty-one years of ave at the 
death of Lishop Morley ; and con- 
FCGQuenly might have conve rsed with 


him. Bishop Wilson died in 1755, 


amd aw cemeinhered by several per- 

sons yet ahve. Were a modern 
1 | " 

vine, Pishop a you please, who 


ed with Dr. Wilson. as 
j 


had COs 4 
he i “Uuppost fo have done with 
Dr. Morley, ma controversy with 
the dissenters ot the present day. to 
afirm, on Uns anthority, the pri ts 


existence, the temporary -tspension, 


and lastly, the final restoration of the | 


Episcopal order, nearly a eentury 
wiuda halfago, im detect of all writ 
ten evidence on the subject, would 
it be reasonable to reject this pro { 
at a remote poriod of time, the writ 
ten record being ullowed to be an- 
thenttc ’ I should thiak tt unreasonsa- 
ble in the highest de ree. 

lt this much ts coneeded Cand at 

ot ‘ dented) to the testimony 

of trenaus, if will lay the hy pothe- 
sis Of original parity among the Mi- 
nisters of the Church, and a suceces- 
“ive usurpation by certain individu- 
als pon the rights of the body, un- 
der the following difficulties. Hither 
freneus was unacquainted with the 
rank and office of one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in the Church, 
and one to whom he had = fiumiltarly 
been known ; or, secondly, Polyearp 
Was an usurper; or, lastly, St. John 
himeeli, in his declining years, did 
at least connive (I put this SUppost- 
tion in the most decent and favoura- 
ble terms) at the introduction and 
progress of a new and domineering 
regimen tn the Church. 

Lastly, if we fix the date of this 


passage in Tren@us, according to the 
common accounts, at A, CC. 178, 
wineh as eighteen years lower than 
Episcopacy is allowed toe be found 
in the Church, Einethertuus was a 
Bishop in the sense contended tor ; 
bhutan brenaus, not merely the same 
| word is employed, but it is employ- 
edi the same stogular and appro- 
priate sense, to denote the functions 


of Polyearp, of Eleuthermus, and of 


the predecessors ot the latter at 
ome, Whatever, theretore, Eleu 
therius then was, Polyearp had been : 
Polyearp had been constituted what 
he was under the auspices and an 
‘thority of one Apostle at least: 
Mleutherius was a Lishop in the 
Lajas pac y there- 
hse, Is ab apostlo- 
beal constitution. 

kor the same reasons, the prede- 
i) cessors of Eleutherius were Bishops 
also. dineluded as they are on the 
<ame sevies, deduced im chronologt- 
eal order: holding their othees tor 
lite); distinguished trom the body of 
the clergy - not losing their renea- 
logy after a tew years mn a loud of 
obscure and equal Presbyters ; but 
} preserving ther line unentangled to 
Hats orici—the allowed Lpiscopacy 
aot the second century ts identitied 
jvoth the ecclesiastieal regimen of the 





irst; the cousequenee of which as, 
that Lay SCOPucYy Wis instituted by the 


F post! s,und therefore c Hines f rom od. 


oa 
THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
For the Repertory. 

The ormwinal signification of the 
lterm parable is simulitade. In the 
iSeriptures, the word ts used in a va- 
reety of senses, sometimes denoting 
a similie, sometimes a proverb or ino- 
| ral precepl, ATT | generally al kanal of 
instructive speech, by which spiritual 
things are illustrated by natural. ‘The 
literal meaning may be denominated 
the primary sense—the hidden mean- 
ing the ultimate sense. The analogy 
between the literal and secondary 
senses is not distinctly pointed out, as 
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in a regular comparison, but is in- 
tended to be so obvious and clear, 
thet the hearer or reader cannot 
mistake its proper application. 

This species of figure is of very 
frequent occurrence among all ort- 
ental authors. The Jewish Rabbies 
and Talmudists abound tp tt: and, in- 
deed, the whole nation, by the un- 
pulse of natural genius, were strongly 
inclined to it. It was used both for 
the purposes of ornament and instruc- 
tion, and cultivated to the highest 
degree of perfection. 

Qur Saviour did not disdain. to 
adopt this mode of conveying instrac- 
tion, the sweetness and beauty 
Whose parables are equalled only by 
their perunency. He well knew that 
the great bulk of mankind were prin- 
cipally under the dominion of their 
senses, and that all the exhortations 
which he could deliver, which were 
devoid of interesting circumstances || 
and glowing images, would no more 
touch the feelings ofan auditory than 
a frigid, lifeless declamation would 
kindle their enthusiasin. He awak- 
ened the atiention of his hearers by 
a sunple narrative, constructed from 
the incidents of the oceasion, and thus 
insinuated reproof with less offence 
and with greater efficacy than by 
open rebuke and undisguised contra- 
diction. By removing unfavourable 
prepossessions, and conciliating their 
good will, their minds were uncen- 
sciously accommodated to the great 
end in view; and thus he was ena- 
bled to communicate the most unwel- 
come truths in the least disagreeable 
manner. By pungent allusions to 
the disposition and temper of those 
who had assembled to perplex and 
ensnare him by thetr mvidious ques- |) 
tions, and by making their conces- 
sions operate to their own confusion, |) 
in a manner which indicated his per- 
fect knowledge of the heart, the} 
stamp of silence was fixed upon their 
queries, and the deep conviction was 
imprinted—that ‘* never man spake 
like this man.’? Combining argument 


The Parables of our Saviour. 


MA 


‘with reflection, addressing the con- 
science while apparently he was 
amusing the faney with an entertain- 
ine fable, he untolded the most im- 
portant truths with a perspicurty and 
‘discrimination that amazed his ene- 
jmies, and compelled them to acknow- 
‘ledge what no mode of reasoning, 
| however ingenious or plausible, could 
Ihave etfleected. 





! ir ah ‘ . . . 
| inthe e x position of parables, it 1s 


; 


essential to keep in view the promi- 
inent and special design of the relator. 
This may be discovered from its par- 
ticular mention, from the series and 
connexion of the story, from casual 
allusions, and from various circum- 
stances, which an acquaintance with 
Jewish antiquities will elucidate. 
The neglect et this obvious and. 
self-evident rule of interpretation has 
linvested with doubt and obse urity 
i hat was intended to be clear and 
plain in its meaning, and has given 
crise to an allegorical and mystical ex- 
position of what may be called the 
| drapery of the par: bles, that is at 
‘variance with all the principles of 
‘exegesis and the dictates of sound 
jcommon sense. Their incidents are 
frequently significant in an eminent 
degree, as inthe parable of the rich 
iman and Lazarus; and their forcible 
application to the main end would 
sometimes seem to authorize the con- 
clusion, that something more = than 
(thei ‘ir relation to this was spiritaally 
Hand typically represented; but to 
suppose all to be founded in reality, 
jand separately to have an important 
‘signification, Is as absurd as to de- 
i duce, from the mention of carriages 
im Acts xxi. 15, the right of ministers 
to keep this vehicle, and as ridicu- 
lous as the inference of the Pope’s 
“supremacy from the first chapter ot 
Genesis. 
| In parable, as well as in allegory, 
we should be satistied with discern- 
‘ing its general purpose, without in- 
quiring with minuteness into the um- 
| portofevery particular circumstance ; 
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or complete the picture, without be- 


ing intended to convey any moral ap- | 


plication. 

The design of the beautiful and 1 | 
pathetic story of the ad Samaritan | 
is to entorce the Necessity of bene- 


volence, and illustrate its loveliness 

to confound those maxims of acrid 
bigotry and malignant ihiberalty 
which made the Jews contine their 
charity to their own nation and reli | 
nyo the performance ot || 
to all who are 


cion—to 
acts of mercy 
tress, of whatey 
and to teach us to regard 
bours all who stand mm need of assist- 
ance. ‘The apposii 
of the stor \ de pe “ry Hpon this circum- 
stance ; that the Samaritan who pour- 

ed the oil of comfort upon the tortur- 

ing wounds of the untortunate 
was both his civil and religious ene- 
my. The tancies of mystical CX Po- | 
trom a strange | 


in «dis- 
er sect or condition, 


, : i 
as newmh 


eness and energy \ 


sitors, whose moito, 
misconception of Paul’s meaning, 1s, 
‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giv- 
eth life,” have been greatly exercis- ! 
ed in expressing, from the words of) 
this narrative, a sense widely remote } 
from its whole scope and oecasion. 
Such expositors would readily admit 
the probability ofthe hy pothesis, sug- 
gested by a French writer, which 
transformed the history of the Saviour 
and his Apostles into ideal represent- 
alions of the sun and the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. 

The obje et of the Saviour in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus ts com- 
plex. First, todeclare that the S 
tures contain all thines that are ne- 
cessary for man’s conyiction and sal- 
vation ; that no subsequent revela- | 
tions of the divine will, which were | 
sanctioned by a greater weight glo 
thority and credibility than the Mo- 
saic records, would furnish 
ee minds, who require evidences 
for their assurance that God is not! 
pleased to give, with proots fullw sa- 
usfactory and comple ‘tely effec tive; 
and that a me ssenger from the dead 





|| 
| 
| 
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T)- 
crip 


} 
} 


thes oh 


could speak with no more truth and : 


iW hose 


i! pede 


Jew i] 


lin torment, for 


hsaunt : the al 


sof our Savioar. e205 
Moses and the Pro- 
phets the intent was to 
display and paint in vivid and lively 
ofours the excruciating tortures and 
that await those 
fortunes enuble them to regale 
grainy every appe- 
le the prereing cries of the 
reyected 


than 


se condly ° 


es rt unity 


Lhe AQONIZINA pangs 
every sense and 
tite, whi 
cent and famuishing are 
irded—who lead lives of vo- 


Ol dusre M4 


luptuons ness and pleasure, 


dead to God while rioctung in the 
abundanee of bis liberal bounty. 
It may be proper to observe, that 


mncrent and modern interpreters are 
cd whether this narration be 
cousid as histormeal or tetitious. 
Some of the Fathers turcy they per- 
from the splendours and pure 
ple of the rich man, a pomted reter- 
ence to the ca ise ot Llerod Centipas. 
Others see its pertinency to the High 
Priest, Caiphas. And one commenta- 
tor, in the plenitude of his mysticism, 


not avy 
red 


*sge?a gh 
ceive, 


| makes ita spiritual representation of 


| tie Jewish and Gentile Church, The 
futility of such irrational conjectures 
needs no refutation. 


, The argument for its history de- 


rived from the name of Lazarus, 1s 
of no value, since its etymology de- 
pnotes any helpless, indigent person ; 
hand, if st dad not, 
the angels, the conversation between 
| the mech man and Abraham, and othe: 
things, which are inserted only as a 
kind of dress, would clearly demon- 
strate its paraboleal character. 

| Archbishop Tillotson, m 
remarks that the supphea- 
| ton acl tr ssed to Abraham by Dives 
the mitigation of his 


his «is 


ic Ourse Be 


punishment, 1s the rg instance, @t- 
ther in the Old or New Testament, 
of il pi i\ er olered up “a a gloritie a 
t which mtiunates 
ithe impossibility of such spirits pro- 


orig 


yout ing redemplion trom woe, and the 


their intercession to- 


pardon and recon- 


ined hie acy of 
wards © bt: ning 
ciation with God. 


i Few of the positive declarations ot 


Christ have produced a mere relue 


the introduction of 


~~ 
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tant assent to therr truth, or have |! ner may he periormed without 
occasioned stronger actual disbelief! awakening him irom the slhamber of 


Si ee 


among sinners, than this unqgualitied isin. Where the affections are rooted 
assertion, that those who should fail |} im sensuality and just, the severest 
to be convinced by the public evi- \ judgme nts may be passed, the sor- 
dences, miracles, and te: timonies, |} -t alllicuions may i scend, without 
which God has given to the divinity || drawing their possessor from the le- 
of his word, would not yield their || gions of Satan, and from rebellion 
obduracy and obstinacy under any |) against God ; and where the firm pur- 
extraordinary or uncommon proyvi- |! pose has been to close the eyes upon 
dences whatever. ‘The testimony of || the clearness of the heht that irra- 
Scripture is in unison with the asser- || diates the ¢ hristian system, oe to re- 
tion. ‘The hardihood of Pharaoh in- || jeet without examination and ridicule 
creased in proportion to the awtal || without inquiry, would any other 
visitations and tremendous judgments | message sent by another messenger 
sent to assure him that the God of)! be the means of producing a tixed 
Moses was the only supreme Jeho- persuasion of the verity of its pro- 
vah. The perverse, corrupt dispo- || mises and certainty of its penalties, 
sition of the Jews withstood all the || when that which Jehovah has given 
indubitable attestations aflorded to) Nj isthe mark of scern and object of 
the celestial origin of Jesus. They | contempt ? Could an appar ition from 
withheld their belel, though they || the world of spirits corroborate the 
saw im his hands the keys of earth | attestations to the soul's immortality, 
and heaven. Their prejudices tri- || to the happiness of the pious and the 
umphed, though they beheld the spt- misery of the damned? Would pre- 
rit of Lazarus return to its clay tene- || paration for the heavenly rest be ac- 
ment. They exulted in their per-||celerated by the awtul colours in 
versity and slorie din ther infidelity, | which a retarning trend would paint 
when by the resurrection of Jesus | the vuliures of hell? 
from the dead, the eruciiicd male-|| The heart would be seized with ; 
factor was “declared to be the Son|| terror and apprehension ; even re- : 
of God with power,” and exalted to |j solutions of amendment might be 
the right hand of the majesty on high. || formed; but, Like substances whose 
The daily experience of man bears ] durity is increased by fusion, the pur- 
a strict t analogy to the truth aac | | poses of new obedience would yield ; 
by these ex amples, Where the cor- |! to greater: wickedness, and the pangs 
ruptions of the heart oppose the in- ofan areusced conscience subside into 
fluences of divine grace, miracles of 1 an awit! and impenetrable obduracy. 
raercy for the conversion of the sin- || Ht. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


»Whole analogy of frith. This con- 
CRITICISM ON EPHESTANS, struction of the orivinal is supported 
I have long had doubts about the |) by distinguished scholars, who sup- 
correctness of our translation of Eph. pose the Aposth » here lies io, and 
un. 3, where Satan ts styled the ! sanctions, a Jewish tradition—that the 
prince of the power of the air.” The |, air.was inhabited by evil spirits, who 
expression, thus rendered, ascribes to |} ranged about from pl: ice to place for 
him a sovereignty which is every |} the purpose of corrupting and de 
where else considered as pee thar | stroying mankind. 
the Supreme God ; and, therefore, This may be the sense of the 
I apprehend, is at variance with the! words, but 1 think another translation 


For the Repertory. ’ 
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Beggar 


rendered air, often imports dark- 

and proposes to translate the 
clause thus: “according to the pow- 
erful prince of darkness.” This 
phraseology admits of a fair and satis- | 
factory interpretation, and is pertect- 

ly consonant both to our potions of 
the kingdom of the infernal prince, 
and the known attributes of the di- 


Hess, 








vine nature. HH. 
From the Evangelical Magazine 
THE BEGGAR AND THE TRACT. 
About five or six years ago, while 
passing through a meadow, | ob- 
ti served before me a beggar; he ap- 


peared to bend with the weight of 
years, having a bag on his back, 
containing, I suppose, his kettle, &c. 
on the top of which was a bundle 
of sticks. After walking a short 
distance, he frequently paused, as if 
tired or afflicted. When [| overtook 
him, | mildly accosted him, and said, 
* Well, master, where do you think 
vou shall be in twenty years time ?”’ 
He stopped, immediate ly fixed his 
eyes on me, and, after a short inter- 
val, rephed, “ In rong | hope, 
master ‘+ In heave ! (LT rejoine d) 
Why do you hope you shall be in 
heaven?” “ Because I hope [ shall, 
master.” * But (said 1) you know 
there are two kinds of hope spoken 
of in the Scriptures: the hope of 
ihe hypoerite which perisheth, and 
the hope of the righteous which ts 
an anchor to the soul; which hope 


of the two is yours ?”” * Why, faith 
isa great thing, master, is it not ?”’ 
Yes, faith ts certainly very im- 
portant.” “To be born again isa 
great thing, is it not, master?” 
Yes, to be born again is a vervi 
VOL. UL—No. 10. , 
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Tract 


ind the a7} 


may be given, which is mare intelli- || creat thing ; but | ‘Teontinue d) where 
ible and more consistent with the | did you get all) this knowledge ?” 
scripture representation of the do-{{*' | will tell you, master; About 
minions of Satan. ‘uine or ten years ago, | was begging 

Schleusner has shown, from the || for something at one of the houses 
nsage and practice of many Greek jot the Royal Crescent at Brighton ; 
authors, particularly Homer and {after wating for some time, as no 
Hesiod, that the word * aspos,”’ here |} one gave me any thing, [ turned and 


walked away; a servant then came 
after me, and said that a lady had 
sent me a penny and a little tract, 
which she desired | would read; it 
was that little book, master, that 
taught me to know about fluth, and 
about again.’ ** What 
the tract?’> ‘A 
Dialowue between a Traveller and 
Yourself: and such was the effect, 
‘master, which this little tract had 
on me, that [learned every word of 
it by heart.” ** Can you repeat ui 
how ‘Yes, master.’ ** Let me 
jhear you.’ Atter repeating a small 
portion of it, his shortness of breath 
prevented his proceeding any fur- 
ther. ‘* Master, (said he,) | have 
got an asthma, and cannot go on.’’ 
Wishing much to ascertain the truth 
of his statement, [| asked him to 
call on me another day, and repeat 
the contents of the tract: to which 
che readily consented. Before we 
parted, he said, ‘* Master, | wish 
you would give me some prayers.” 
«Give you some prayers, (I replied;) 
you do not find any dithe ulty in Supe 
“plie ating for a supply of your tem- 
poral wants at persons’ doors ; can 
not you ask the Lord to give you 
spiritual b blessings inthe same way !”° 
* Yes, master; but my prayers are 
so sinful, | am afraid the Lord will 
not hear me.” I endeavoured to 
explain to him the nature of prayer, 
and how the Lord would accept the 
prayers of sintul creatures, like our- 
selves, through the mediation of the 


| 


heing born 


was the name ot 


| 


Saviour. Hlowever, | promised to 
give him some prayers when he 
called. 


In two or three days after, he 
came to my residence, when, having 
in my possession the tract before 
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specified, my dear consort (now no 
more) and myself, heard him re- 
peat the whole of the tract, both 
ques.ions and answers, without miss- 
ing, | believe, a single word; al- 
though he was, as he informed me, 
and | have no doubt of the fact, 
cighty-two years of age. 

I now examined him respecting 
luis general view of religion, which 
| found to be correct, and which he 
mformed me he had gathered entire- 
ly from this excellent tract. Indeed, 
1 aim well persuaded, though Lt wish 
ever to atlach a proper suspicion to 
the deposition of strangers, that the 
Lord had so blessed the reading of 
this little production, as to make it 
instrumental to the salvation of his 
soul. He informed me, thai he was 
a mason by trade, and thai the tract 
was given him not long after he be- 
came meapacitated for labour. After 
providing him with some prayers ; 
and these, Mr. Editor, [believe, were 
from a little book on * Seli=Examina- 
tion,” written by yourself, he de- 
parted, promising to callon me again 
When he came into these parts. I 
have not seen him since. It is pro- 


Lhe Spiritual Life-Buoy. 


MAY, 


It seems to say, “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: and the 
sure word of promise is, “in due 
time ye shall reap, if you faint not.” 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE-BUOY, 
A youth about 17 or 18. years of 
age waited upon one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Bethel Companies, to pur- 
chase atract. He was asked, ** Have 
you attended any of the Bethel pray- 
er meetings on board ship 2? * Yes,” 
said he, “the Jast evening only. 
Yesterday I landed from my voyage ; 
and this afternoon I am bound to 
Scotland to my friends. Al 
though the visit to the Bethel meet- 
ing was accidental, it has been the 
ineans of great consolation to my 
mind.”? * Lamglad you found it so; 
observed the Secretary, ‘were you 
unhappy 2?“ f wall relate, sir,” 
said he, ** what took place during my 
laie voyage. | sailed from Londou 
in a Scotch vessel for the West In- 
dies, second mate, the most aban- 
doned wretch that ever sailed on salt 
water, parucularly for profane swear- 
ing, Our Captain, though a good 


see 
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seaman and kind to his ship’s com- 


bable he soon atter paid the debt of 
pany, cared not either for his own 


nature ; and, if so, there is no doubt 
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Y ae counUess number who surround the || sixteen days; it came on night; tt 
ah throne of glory, acknowledging that |} was my watch on deck; the night 
ie ft hitile messenger of mercy, the tract, |} was dark and lowering, and but little 
Vy it, ws tie instrumental cause of his sal-|) wind at the time; we had most ot 
| ity Vation. our tower sails set; I was walking 
ie By associating (if it were only fore and aft on the leeward side ot 
ey this single instance) the salvation of || the ship, when a sudden putl of wind 
(Bo de this poor old beggar with the idea of || caused the vessel to give a heavy 
He! i eternity, it will infinitely more than || lurch: not prepared to meet it, 1 
¥ F compensate for ail the expense that || was capsized, and came head on 
i! a has been incurred in printing, and || against one of the stauncheons : feel 
aH 4 all the labour that has been bestow-|/ing much hurt, | gave vent to my 
| ; ed in circulating these valuable pro- || anger by a dreadful tremendous oath, 
ii ductions > yea, it ts of more value to cursing the wind, the ship, the sea, 
iG the recipient of the blessing, than || and (awful to mention) the Being 
tuillions of worlds, who made them. Scarce had this 
May this circumstance prove al} horrid oath escaped my lips, when it 

fresh stimulus to those who are en- appeared to roll back upen my mind 

gaged in circulating religious tracts. |! with so frightful an image, that 1 ran 





but he is now ascribing salvation to 
God and the Lamb, amongst the 


soul or for the souls of his ship's 
crew. We had been at sea about 
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afi. and for amoment or two thought | 
I saw the sea parting, and the vessel 
d I took the helm trom 
the man at it, and put the 
ship’s head close to the wind. All 
that night my awfal oath was passing 
before my eyes lke a spectre. and 
my certun damna- 


own. 
who was 


comg 


tls consequences, 


tion. For several days | was mise- | 
rable: ashamed.to say the cause, | | 
asked one ot the men it he had any 
hook to lend me to read: he offered 


meaFkrench novel by Rousseau. | 
asked if he had a Testament or Bible. 
He answered by asking ut | were 


ing to die; for lis part, he said, he 
never troubled his head about Bible 
or Praver-book ; he lett all) these 


matters to the priest, to whom he 
lett part of his pay to pray tor him: 
ft had done so, L should not be 
squeamish, "Phe Captun, F knew, 
had a Bible, but | was aowilling to 
ask the /end of it Several 
thus passed in the greatest torment, 
this dreadful oath always before me 
and the devil continually harrassing 
me with the dreadful thought, ** [| 
shall be damned, I shall be damned.” 
l could not pray, indeed I thought it 


| 
ddivy = 


, 


of no use. On the fitth day, - was 
turning over some things in my 
chest. when | found some. tritles 


had purchased for sea stock wrapped 
in paper—this piece of paper, (put- 
ting lis hand at the same time into his 
jacket pocket, and from a small red 
ease pulling out the paper, which 
was a leaf of the Bible, containing 
nearly the whole of the first chapter 
of Isaiah, ) Oh! how my heart throb- 
bed, when [| found it a part of the 
Bible!’ At the moment the biz tear 
fell from his eye: he pressed the | 
teaf to his bosom, and cast his glist- 
ening eyes to heaven. —** Bat, Sir,” 
continued he, ‘conceive what I felt 
at these words, * Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool.’ Here 
he paused to wipe the tears away. 
indeed (writes the Serretary) my! 
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Archbishop Lei hron 


‘land my seul, 
ithe 
fcuilt from my 


i tlower, 
hel ¢ oOmpany. 


| 


| God has delighted to 
yall yrds pleasure to the prous mind. 
| In sige at back upon the past ages of 


t 
i 
| 


hmore 
ie ; 
from the gross darkness with which 


} 


ithey were surrounded, 





needed wiping too. “O siry 


eyes 
a drowning man, 


he continued, ** like 
[clung to this hte-buey; on this | 
while the billows were 
me. [then prayed, and 
graciously pleased te 
ure, the great 
e, though | 
continued mourntul and bowed down 
last evening on beard the May 

I stowed away with the Beth 

There the Lord spoke 
! 


gomg over 
Lord Wits 


' 


tt) Se 


remove, me me 


conser 


until, 


my pardon and peace, un now 
like poor Legion going home to my 
trends and neighbours to tell them 
what creat things the Lord has done 
‘for me. Farewell, sir.’ ** Fare- 
swell, my ind, the Lord go with 
you.” heeports Bethel ¢ OMLTHENICS, 
LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGINTON, 


\ contemph tion of the characters 
of those whom tn a spiritual manner 
honour, ever 


ithe Church, itis a source of much 


! consolation to behold the great and 


good men who, indifferent ages, have 


arisen to elidden her waste pl. wes 


hand whose illumination appears the 


brilliant to after wenerations 


Ata period 


in every respect so unfavourable to 


the existence of pure and undetiled 


‘religion, as was the time of Charles 


the Second and the re-establishment 


(of Episcopacy in Scotland, it is pe- 


lracter 
idhoee memoirs, so pure and holy in 


j 
| 
| 
' 


| 


pecis of religion. 
‘tion we see him placed, 


| 
' 
| 
| 


| Leighton, 


culiarly cheering to observe a cha- 
like that of the subject ot 


itself, and shedding an tntluence so 
benign upon the interests and pros- 
In whatever situa- 
we find 
Archbishop Leighton, in truth, what 
Dr. Doddridge has emphatically call- 
ed hun, a wonderful man. 

He was the eldest son of Alexander 
D. D. aScotch P resbyte- 


rian divine, who. in the time of 


a 











oA 


Archbishop Laud, had made himself 
famous by two books, called the 
** Looking Glass of Holy War,” and 
«* Zion's Plea against the Prelates, 

for which he was condemned, im the 
Court of the Star Chamber, to a 
severe and degrading punishment. 
His son Robert, the subject of this 
memoir, was educated in Scotland, 
where he soon became distinguished 
for the proficiency he made in learn- 
ing, and for the regular.ty and pro- 
priety of his deportinent : This dis- 
posilions were remarkably serious 
from his earliest youth; and from an 
early observation of his character, 
many predictions were made of his 
future distinction. — His acquaintance 
with the learned languages, and with 
every part of th: ‘ological lore, were 
indeed wonderful. ** But that whieh 
excelled all the rest,” says Bishop 
Burnett, ‘he was possessed with 
the highest and noblest sense of di- 
vine things, | ever saw in wy man. 
He had a contempt both of wealth 
and reputation: le seemed to have 
the lowest thoughts of himself pos- 
sible, 
should think as meanly of him, as he | 
did of himself: He bore all sorts 
of ill usage and reproach, like aman 
who took pleasure init: Tle had so 
subdued the natural heat of bis tem- 
per, that ina great variety of acci- 
dents, and in a course of twenty-two 
years latimate conversation with him, 
I never observed the least sign of pas- 
sion upon one single oecasion. And 
he kept himself in such a constant 
recollection, that | do not remember 

that ever | heard him say ene idle 
word. There was a visible tendency 
in all he said to raise his own mind, 
and all he conversed with, to serious 
meditations.” He was brought up 
in the most confirmed aversion to the 
Church of England, and to Prelacy 
in every form. His father was ex- 
ceedingly violent and unyielding in 
his opinions of Church government, 
and his whole influence was exerted 
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talents and leariume were so highly 
estimated. Leighton, having finish- 
ed his studies in lis native country, 
was sent by his father to perfect hime 
self by travel: Ile passed some 
years in France, and made acquaint- 
abroad, which were highly 
creditable to him ; he afterwards re- 
turned to Scotland, and having honor- 
ably passed all the examinations ne- 
cessary for Presbyterian ordination, 
he was settled at Newbottle, about 
six miles from Edinburgh. There 
is said to have been something strik- 
ing. and indeed sublime, in his manner 
of preaching, and tie impressions 
made by his sermons was uncommon 
for the time; and yet he considered 
himself as an ordinary preacher, and 
wus willing to employ alt others in 
his room: Ile lived in his parish in 
great retirement, and rarely attend- 


ance 


which he was a member. His mind 
sOOh 
prejudice, and he became convinced 


of the illegality of the ecclesiastical 








and to desire that all others || | engaged, He 


| 
| 


/proceedings, in which he had been 
soon withdrew him- 
self enurely from the Presbyterians, 
and relingtti shed the Parish he had 
held, prefering a life of seclusion to 
What he re the uolawiul exer- 
cise of powers, which he was con- 
vinced he did not possess. Some 
time after lis resignation of his cure, 
the mastership of the College at Ed- 
inburgh being vacant, he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept it, as it was 
entirely separated from Church mat- 
ters. ‘Phas post he held for ten years, 
and was of very great service to the 
institution over which he presided. 
During the vacations of the College, 
he frequently made excursions to 
London, and, having a brother who 
held a place in Court, he became ac- 
quainted with the great men of the 
time. 

Shortly afier the restoration of 
Charles the Second, in 1660, it was 
determined to change the govern- 








‘o warp the mind of his son, whose 


ment of the Scottish Church, and to 


ed the meetings of the Presbytery of 


burst through the shackles of 


























establish Episcopacy in that kingdom, 
This plan, lth ough unwelcome to 
the nation ta general, the King and 


hus Ministers persinted to put ik Ope- 


ration. ‘Their next object was to ob- 
tun some suitable persons to be 
clothed with Episcopal powers, All 


the 
nent, 


Bishops of the former establish- 
under Charles lL. were now 
dead, except Sydserte, Bishopot Gal- 
The English Prelates were 
one who had been a 


loway. 
oppo 
supporter of the Covenant; and, in 
fine, the chotce of Bishops wis lett 
to Sharp, who had equired for bina- 
self considerable inthuence, 

intended to take for himself 
macyol Scotland. Messrs, 


' 
eg to any 


the Uri- 
Hamilton 
and 
October, 
hton was at this time 
for his health, and 


thence he came up to London : 
i 


“up ty London tn loot. 


Leig 


at Bath from 


hie 
nother Pishop, bet 


ads a 


Wi alty could be prevailed up 
on to accept. Upon an appropria- 
{ion of the se veral Dioceses Leih- 
ton made choice of Dumbhkine, the 
smoatiest ot the wh ile, the res ‘Ae 
of Which was very limied. The 
Eagish Clergy were well pleasod 


with him, beca 
nan Of more 
than mosi of the 
land ; and thoi 
from the 
ner, they all believed that a man like |! 
him would be peculiarly important 
wnd useful in establishing a new torm 
of government among a people op- 
posed to it. Sharp and the other 
Seotchmen were jealous of the repu- 
tation Leighton had acquired, and 
the respecthe every where received. 

At the time of their consecration, 
the English Bishops, finding that 
Sharp and Leighton had never re- 
ceived Episcopal ordination, ordain- 
ed them first as Deacons and Priests, 
and then they were consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey » Sharp as Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews; Fairfoul, 
Hamilton, 


use they tound him a 
learning and judgment 
of Scot- 
bsome of them shrunk 
creat strictness of his man- 


Ministers 


rort 


alii 


Archbishop of Glasgow; 


and who 


Poairtoul were sent for, and came | 


fe of Archbishop Le: 


ae 
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Lashes 20] 
‘shop of Gi : oway, and Leighton of 
JYumblane. jghton was much dis- 
sitished with feasting and murth of 
this day—* ut had not, * he said, ** the 
appearance of seriousness and piety 
that became the new modellog ofa 
‘Church.’ after their conse- 
hcration, the Bishops all came down to 
Scotland together; but Leighton, be- 
ing weary of there company, and find 

ing they intended to make a public 
entry into Edinburgh, lett them some 
days before they arrived there, and 
went forward privately by himeselt, 
for he hated the appearances of vanity 
with which they were proceeding, 


cd 
i 
iI 
| 
] 
| 
! 


Soon 





i'The other Bishops were received at 
Edinburgh with much pomp by the 
various authorities of the At 





city. 


| the session of Parliament, whieh hap- 
upon a Visit | 


pened soon after this, a deputation 
Was sent from every order, to invite 
the new Bishops to take their ap- 
i paeoen, seats. “They all went but 
ighton, who shunned every occa- 
psionot public appearance His whole 
thoughts were turned to the 


weltare 


jj of the hure hi, ane party ularly to 
hsome measures which might solten 
the “as periiy ofthe By byteriaos, and 
bring them into am anton wath the 
Episcopal Church. He wished much 
to raise the standard of piety among 
‘them, and to bring them froin then 
extempore methods of worship to 
‘some more regular form. He was 





fauxtous that the Episcopal Clergy 
should endeavor, by the mildness and 
purity of their own conduct, to satisty 
‘their unfounded scruples. He pro 

posed several measures to promote 
these objects to the other Bishops, 
but they gave him no encouragement 
to proceed. tnudeed they appeared 
‘to think or care little for the Church 
lover which they presided, but so lar 
as it regarded their own private ends. 
He retired to his own Diocese, and 
labored with great diligence to pro- 
‘mote his pious purposes there, 
* He went round it continually every 
year, preaching and catechizing from 
(parish to parish. He continued in 
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his strict and ascetic course of life, 
und gave all his income, beyond the 
«mall expenses of his own person, to 
the poor. He studied to raise in his 
clergy a greater sense of spiritual 
matters and the care of souls, and 
was in all respects a burning and 
shining light, highly esteemed by the 
greater part of his Diocese.’ Even 
his most bitter enemies were over- 
come by bis mild and heavenly 
course of life. But affairs were 
managed by the Bishops with so much 
violence and indiscretion, that Leigh- 
ton would no longer consent to be a 
partaker with them. In 1665, he 
went up to London to resign his 
Rishoprick, but the King refusing to 
accept his resignation, he returned 
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'would not support the violent and un- 
| warrantable measures that were made 
juse of by the Episcopal party. He 
therefore determined to pass the re- 
sidue of his life in retirement, and 
to devote himself wholly to prayer 
and meditation. He went again to 
‘court, and begged leave to retire 
from his Archbishoprick—but when 
ihe could not obtam this at that time, 
he desired that he might be allowed 
‘to do it within a year; and this the 
‘King granted. He returned to Scot- 
‘land, much pleased that he had ob- 
itained his object. In 1673, this holv 
‘man again came up to London, and 
his resignation, according to promise, 
was accepted. He retired to a pri- 
vate house in Sussex, where he pass- 





again to the theatre of his labours. 
tle now devoted himself to the one 
object, of appeasing the rancour of 
the Presbyterians. He had many 
conferences with them, and proposed 
to them many grounds of association, 
but in vain, they could not be induced 
to submission. Matters grew thus 
every year more unpromising, and 
Leighton was almost discouraged 
from any turther exertions. He 
went up repeatedly to London to ex- 
pose the state of their affairs to the 
King, but no measures that were 
taken improved them. 

In 1670, Burnett, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, was removed, and, after 
much solicitation, Leighton consent- 
edto till that See. When he took 
possession of his new Diocese, he 
exerted himseli very much to excite 
his clergy to more ardent and constant 
fabours in their parishes. He held, 
too, several conferences with the 
Presbyterians. He was willing to 
relinquish*to them, for the sake of 
harmony, much upon which, at any 
other time, he would have insisted. 
His treaties, however, came to no- 


‘ed ten years in a most heavenly 
immanner. 

In the year 1684, Bishop Burnett 
wrote very earnestly to him to come 
‘up to London, upon some important 
‘business, and he complied. Upon 
ibis coming, his old triend was aston- 
jished to see him, at seventy, with 
the freshness and vigour of youth ; 
his hair was still black, and his con- 
| Versation displayed all his natural 
liveliness and force. When he was 
complimented upon the healthiness 
of his appearance, he answered, 
** that he was near his end for all that, 
and his work and journey were al- 
most done.”’ This, at the moment, 
made no great impression upon his 
friend; but Dr. Leighton was the 
next day seized with sickness; and 
he sank so fast, that in a few hours 
he died without apparent pain. Thus 
slept this truly wonderful man. 

Dr. Burnett sums up his charac- 
ter :—‘* He had the greatest eleva- 
tion of soul, the largest compass of 
knowledge, the most mortified and 
heavenly disposition, | ever saw in 
mortal. He had the greatest parts 
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per See 


‘and virtues, as well as the perfectest 
|humility, | ever saw in man; and had 
‘such a sublime strain of preaching, 
‘with so grave a jestare, and such a 
majesty of thought, of language, and 


thing, and all hope seemed now lost 
of effecting an union upon any terms. 

In the year 1672, Leighton resolv- 
ed to retire from his See. He con- 
cluded he could do no good, and he 
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The Rev. Me 
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lwee 


of pronunciation, that U never saw a} 


wandering eye where he preached, 
and have seen whole assemblies often 
melt into tears before him. Of lim, 
I can say with truth, that ina free 
and frequent conversation with bin 
for above two and twenty years, | 
never heard him speak an idle word 
that had not a direct tendency to edi- 
fication. And | never once saw him 
in any other temper but that which 


1 wished to be in the last minutes of 


my lite. For that pattern which I 
saw in him, and torthat conversation 
which | had with tim, [ know how 
much - have to answer to God; and 
though my reflecting on that which 
{ knew in him, gives me just cause 


of being deeply humbled ino myself 


and before God, yet LT ieel no more 
sensible pleasure in any thing than 
in going over, in iny thoughts, all that 
! observed in him.”’ 

There were two circumstances re- 
markable in the death of Archbishop 
Leighton. He had often said, that, 
were it left to his choice where he 
wonld die, he would choose an inn; 
because it looked like a pilgrim going 
to his home, to whom this world was 


all as an inn, and who was weary of 


the noise and confusion of it; and 
the officiousness and care of friends 
was an entanglement to a dying man; 
and the unconcerned attendance that 
could be procured in such a place 
would give less disturbance. He hal 
his desire; for he died at the Bell 
inn, Warwick lane, London, a great 
distance from his own house. Ano- 
ther circumstance was, that while he 
was Bishop in Scotiand, he took what 
his tenants were pleased to pay him, 
so that there were great arrears due, 
which were slowly collected by a 
person to whom he had entrusted his 
aflairs there. The last payment he 
could expect from thence, was sent 
up to him about six weeks before his 
death, which was at that time entire- |! 
iy expended: so that his provision |, 


vod his journey ended together. 
Archbishop Leighton has left be- 


Kemper's Letwr SOS 








information in their 


hind him several works of much 
-merit—aunong them are a Commen- 
tary upon the first Epistle of Pe- 
ter, Charges to his Clergy, Lectures 
delivered at College, Meditations up- 
fon different Passages of the Serip 
tures, and some sermons and letters, 
The matter of these several works 
is of the most excellent kind—there 
is such aa exalted spirit: of prety 
breathing through them all, and they 
contan such undoubted evidences, 
that he was indeed “an adept in 
true Christianity,” that) they ean 
hardly be read without communicat 
ing instruction, ‘It would be dith- 
cult for me,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
‘tosay where, but in the sacred ora 
cles, | have ever found such heart 
affecting lessons of simplicity and hu 
mility, candour and benevolence, 
exalted piety without the least tine- 
ture of enthusiasm, and an entire 
mortification to every earthly inter- 
est, without any mixture of ‘sple ne- 
‘lic resentment. Nor can | ever suf 
ficrently admire the artless manner 
in Which he lays open, as it were, his 
whole breast to the reader, and 
shows, without seeming to be at al! 
conscious of at himself, all the vari 
ous graces that can adorn and enno- 
ble the Christian character, running 
‘like so many weins of precious ore 
in the rich mine where they grow.’ 
This high encomium applies with 
equal trath to all his writings; thes 
‘are indeed the perfection of theolo- 
‘gical composition. 





_ The subject of the following letter, from 
(the Rev. Jacksou Kemper, being of genera} 
iiuterest to all the members of the Church, it 
'is with much pleasure that we give it a place 
jin our Miscellany; and we cherish the hope 
ithat it will receive that due attention which its 
unportance obviously requires.—E£d. 


Philad lphia, March 22, 1822. 
Rev. Sin: The Board of Direct 
‘ors of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant 
|E piscopal Church in the United States 
‘of America, anxious to obtain all the 
power relative 
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to the trust committed to them, have} bours, to address their friends and 
passed the following resolution : patrons in the language of hope and 
“ That the Rev. J. Kemper, Rev. B. Allen.) eneou ragement. | 

and om Nenle, Esq. be a committee power This language they have ever con- 

tain the most impottant stations to wine our) o- 4 ae rege 

attention can be directed for Missionary pur- sidered themselves solemnly bound 

poses, and make report at the annual meeting, | to renounce whenever a fair expert- 

{23d May,] for the consideration of the Board: |) ment should have manifested the va- 

und likewise to inquire for Missionaries, andj) oo) e thei er Wh : 

report the names of those they may deem fit pens oO 1e1r pursuit, en this 
ereat plan of patriotism and benefj- 
» 


for that office.” 
In compliance with the above re- | cence was first presented to the pub- 
solution, we solicit communications | lic, all that was demanded for it was a 
on every subject connected with the} trial, and that trial they determined 
Society. What are the states, terri- || to conduct faithfully and fairly ; and, 
tories, or vicinities, which, in your} whatever might be the result, to 
opinion, demand the earliest attention | avow and obey it. 
of the Board? Are you in possession Had it been the pleasure of the 
of any facts relative to the prospect |! Almighty to frown upon their efforts, 
of establishing a mission among the! and to throw irremovable obstacles 
aborigines of this country? Are you|in the path of their pursuit, they 
acquainted with any clergymen or | were prepared to check their ardour 
candidates willing to devote them- ||into submission, and to leave their 
selves to missionary labours ; and, if jcountry, and a cause that so awfully 
so, will you mention their names and |) concerns it, to the judgments or the 
qualifications ? | mercies of God, still trusting that 
With respect to the neighborhoods | some other way of deliverance would 
to which our attention should be di- |! be opened before us, and waiting, in 
rected, we request the fullest in-j/ the patience and hope of faith, for 
formation—the number of those who |) its manifestation. 
profess to be members of the Church || Nor will they now be tempted, by | 
their ability tosupport a clergyman || flattering appearances, to announce a — 
-their desire to be supplied with the || final issue of decisive success. In 
ordinances of the Gospel—the pro- || detailing the proceedings of the past j 

















bable number of those who have not||year, and exhibiting the present 

united themselves to any denomina- prospects of their scheme, they make 

tion, &e. ‘no higher pretensions than that of 
Very respectfally, yours, ‘having conducted their enterprize 





JACKSON KEMPER. | over difliculties, thought by some to 
beinsuperable, to an eminence which 
Will you lave the goodness, my |/they had never before attained, en- 
dear Sir, to notice the subject mat-/} titling it to higher consideration, and 
ier of this circular in the next me-! demanding for it better hopes and 
eazine, and request communications | greater efforts. 
torus? Yours, Joh. | A few days after the last annual 
meeting, the brig Nautilus, having 
PIFTH ANNCAL REPORT oF THE Corosizs-|, 00 board two agents appointed by 
TION SOCIETY, the government of the United States, 
The Board of Managers of the} to reside on the coast of Africa, and 
American Colonization Society are} two agents of the Society, the Rev. 
thankful ta that Providence which Joseph R. Andrus and Mr. C. Wilt- 
orders di human evenis, and on “berger, sailed from Norfolk for the 
which they ha.e endeavoured to re-| coast of Africa. The same vessel 
iv, that they are again permitted, at | likewise carried out a select compa- 
the close of the fith vear of their fa- iny of black people, consisting ¢| 


tev, Dr. Witmer. 























the Bagroo 
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(went -cight etlective labourers, and 
anomber of children, to recruit the 


, 


party + t+ out under the direction of! 


the late Rev. 
ceding vear, ‘The agents were in- 


Samuel Bacon the pre- 


structed to proceed to Sierra Leone 
and (verve debark the people, under 
the tomperery protection of the au- 
thorties of that colony, whieh, from 


the auneable disposition they had unt- 
tomy evar iin relation to the e 
tablr arent contemplated by the S 
iO { t it was presumed 
Wotha weneroush allorded ‘The 
temporary establishment of our peo 
pt. * oacrm: Leone had. at Crat tian 
become a measure of Necestty : alee 


managers having received, sho 
belore i} Said!) “7% tr, ‘ it } I=, an 


assurance that the : 


tailed, and thence concluded that the | 
calamity of the preceding year could | 
hardly be averted, if the people 
were to be again exposed in a state 
of anxious suspense, without pro- 
per accommodations and superintend- 
ence, through the approaching rainy 
season. On the arrival of the Nau- 


tilus at Sierra Leone, on the Sth of 


March, the acting governor of that 
colony readily prottered to the set- 
Uers, the protectron which they soli- 
eite .d. Anarrangementwas conclud- 
ed with the proprietors of an exten- 
sive and cultivated plantation situated 
on Foura Bay, within the jurisdic- 
tion, and in the unmediate vicinity 
of Freetown, by which they be- 
came possessed of every accommo- 
dation which their health and com- 
fort required. Having secured a 
lease of this estate for an indefinite 
term, the agents had leisure delibe- 
rately to prosecute their inquiries 
end observations to different parts of 
the coast, with a view to the selec- 
tion and purchase of a territory the 
most advantageously situated tor the 
purposes of the settlement. ‘To this 
object, theretore, their attention was 
immediately directed. the nerotia- 
ions Which had been entered upon, 
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the preceding vear, with the chiets 
Not the Sherbro country, ania the 
|} pursuit of which a considerable 
hamount of merchandise had beea dis- 
| tributed among them in the form 
| 
' 


of presents, naturally induced the 
hagents, conformably with thew in- 
structions, carefully to investigate the 
‘advantages offered by the acquisition 
of the territory situated on the Ba- 
igroo, ina comparison with other si- 
tuations en the coast. ‘Their inqut- 
res resulted in a full conviction of 
the expediency of relioquishing the 
‘| parsuil of a settlement in this quar- 





liter: and for reasons which, to the 


| managers, appear entirely to justity 


ly jj the decision. 

| ‘The mortality with which our 
‘itions for || people were visited at Campelar, in 
evitory had entirely } the spring of 1820, was not, indeed, 


|| regarded as a proof of the ge neral 
| insalubrity of the Bagroo country 
lout better information than dual 
ihave been obtained before, justified 
| the impression, that even if the dif- 
‘ficulties of reconciling all the chiets 
to a cession of a territory, could be 
removed, other situations upon the 
coust presented more favorable pros- 
pects. 

gut there was another considera- 
tion to influence the agents in this 
abandonment of the negotiations at 
Sherbro. The proximity of the 
rapidly extending settlements of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, although 
possibly productive of some advan. 
tares to our establishment on the Ba- 
groo, during its infaney, could hardly 
tail, in their future progress, to be 
productive, to both communities, of 
the complicated evils lable to result. 
from the interference of their terri- 
torial limits and commercial pur- 
suits. These consequences could 
hardly be averted by the existence 
of the most amicable and benevolent 
dispositions in the governors and in- 
tendants of the settlements: while 
the participation of the respective 
governments in the popular iwimosi- 











ties) an event but too probable, 
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would ever be liable to blast the fair- 
est hopes to which the establishments 
might aspire. 

And if the anticipations of the ma- 
nagers are to be realized in the fu- 
ture expansion of settlements once 
permanently founded on that coast, 
the time is not distant, when the 
proximity of colonies established on 
the Sierra Leone, and the Sherbro, 
must prove a serious restraint on the 
territorial enlargement of both. In 
yielding to the force of these conside- 
rations, the managers derive a satis- 
faction in perceiving, that the Ame- 
rican agents conformed their conduct 
to the unanimous and earnest wishes 
expressed by the members of the 
colonial government of Sierra Leone; 
with whom it is important to cultu- 
vate the most amicable and concilia- 
tory correspondence, and whose h- 
beral conduct towards us merited 
such a consideration. 

In prosecuting their observations 
down the coast, our agents were not 
only aided with the advice of the 
English resident officers and agents at 
Sierra Leone, but were permitted to 
avail themselves of all the good ef- 
fects of a friendly intercourse which 
they had opened with the Grand Bas- 
sa nation, by the negotiations of the 
preceding year. These people re- 
side near the commencement of the 
Grain coast of Guinea, about one 


hundred leagues to the southward of 


Sierra Leone, and between the 5th 
and 6th degrees of North latitude. 
The country bordering on the sea 
assumes a different aspect immedi- 
ately after passing Cape Mesurado ; 
the low and marshy sea-board exhi- 
bited tothe northward, in a great mea- 
sure disappears ; the forest trees are 
more elevated, and the water gene- 
rally of a good quality. As these ap- 
pearances commonly indicate, in tro- 
pical countries, the absence of the 
most formidable causes of disease, 
the managers considered themselves 
justified in the conclusion, that the 
healthiness of the Grain coast is 
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equal to that of any other portion of 
Western Africa. Messrs. Andrus 
and Bacon, who performed the ser- 
vice of exploring the coast, found 
every other point which they visited, 
either closed against them by the 
chestility of the natives, or liable to 
one or the other of the objections al- 
ready alleged against the Sherbro. 
The only common interest known 
by the natives of Western Africa, 
consists in their almost universal 
participation in the practices con- 
nected with the acquisition and sale 
of slaves. Their pursuits, their gra- 
tifications, and nearly their ex/stence 
itself, seems suspended on this traf- 
fick. ‘To this ever active cause of 
misery and crime, are the treachery 
and duplicity of the chiefs of Sher- 
bro, evinced in the progress and 1s- 
sue of the unsuccessful negotiations 
for the Bagroo lands, to be ultimate- 
ly attributed. To the prevalence ot 
this trade, must be also referred the 
delays and repulses sustained by the 
agents in all their subsequent attempts 
to obtain from the natives the ces- 
sion of aterritory to be occupied by 
their exiled brethren. When, at last, 
they succeeded in obtaining the 
promise of lands, they found it alto- 
gether impossible to prevail on the 
native chiefs to renounce a practice 
which constitutes at once the strong- 
est evidence, and the worst feature ot 
their barbarism. They expressed 
the utmost willingness to receive the 
coloured people of America; but 
would yield to no persuasions, drawn 
either from its injustice or its deso- 
lating effects, to abjure the slave 
trade. This obstacle, therefore, pre- 
vented the ratification of a contract 
| fora settlement in the Bassa country, 
‘the particulars of which, and the 
visit and conferences of the agents 
with the natives, it is unnecessary to 
detail. As the dry season was too far 
advanced to admit of the removal of 
the people from Sierra Leone before 
the beginning of December, the 














agents waited the arrival of further 
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instructions from the Board, which 
it was expected would have time to 
reach Africa before that period. 
The obvious course to be pursued, 
was accordingly indicated to them, in 
the instructions communicated — by 
Dr. Eli Ayres, who was attached to 
the service of the Society, and sail- 
ed from the United States in the arm- 
ed schooner Shark, Lieut. Perry, 
commander, in the month of July. 


Scarcely had Messrs. Andrus and | 


Bacon returned to Sierra Leone from 
their visit to the Bassa country, when 
the latter, together with Mrs. Bacon, 
experienced repeated and severe at- 
tacks of fever, which obliged them 


to return to the United States, where | 
they arrived about the middle of | 


August. 

The Rev. Joseph R. Andrus, the 
first agent of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, whose devotion to its 
interests, and labours tn its service, 
had been marked with singular disin- 
terestedness and integrity, after a 
short illness, and when it was sup- 
posed he had overcome the violence 
of the disease, suddenly died on the 
27th of July. 

By a subsequent communication 
from Mr. Christian Wiltberger, was, 
shortly afterwards, announced the af- 
flictive tidings of the death of Jona- 
than B. Winn, Esq. the agent of the 
government, on the 25th of August ; 
which was followed by the death of 
Mrs. Winn, onthe 31st of the same 
month. ‘The fidelity and zeal evinc- 
ed by these meritorious and respect- 
ed individuals, during the period of 
their connexion with the service, in 
which they were so soon called to 
surrender, with the attractions of 
country, and of christian society, 
their valuable lives, demand from the 
managers an honourable mention, 
and from all the friends of the cause, 
a grateful and cherished recollection. 

This loss of persons so devoted to 
the cause, at the very period when 
the welfare of the settlement appear- 
ed most deeply concerned in their 





juncture. 
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preservation, forms a melancholy 
supplement to the scenes of the pre- 
ceding year. 

It is a circumstance which the 
managers are disposed to refer to the 
special direction and goodness of a 
Divine Providence, that Dr. FE, 
Ayres, a medical gentleman believed 
to be possessed of every qualification 


fitting him for the trust reposed in 


him, should have offered his servi- 
ces to the Board, and sailed for the 
coast of Africa at so seasonable a 
They are obliged, like- 
wise, to avert with gratitude to the 
intelligence lately received from that 
country, that, among nearly one han- 
dred black and coloured people, the 
natives of America, now on the coast, 
some of whom have been exposed to 
the effects of two rainy seasons, not 
more than four deaths have occurred 
during the last year; and of those, 
only one is properly attributable to 
the climate, exhibiting no greater 
average mortality than in many parts 
of our own country. Besides several 
other extraordinary causes of sick- 
ness, necessarily arising out of their 
exposed circumstances, it deserves 
to be considered, that, until the arri- 
val of Dr. Ayres, the people had not 
enjoyed the regular attendance of a 
physician. 

From a comparison of the deaths 
occurring among the white and black 
classes of the population of Sierra 
Leone, respectively, with the mor- 
tality experienced by the corres- 
ponding classes of emigrants from 
America, the conclusion appears to 
be authorized, that the chmate is 
much less noxious to the black peo- 
ple, although the natives of tempe- 
rate countries, than to the whites. 
The result of all the experience 
hitherto had of the African climate, 
goes directly to establish the conclu- 
sion, that it is not materially unfa- 
vourable to the health of coloured 
people emigrating to Africa from coun- 
tries situated in the latitude of the 
northern States of America. or even 
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in that of Nova Scotia and Great Bri- 
tun; and that the natives of the mad- 
die and southern States may sustain 
the transition, with little danger aris- 
ing from the change of clunate. 
The small number of deaths which 
have occurred among the coloured 
people, and their general health since 


Review of Miller's Letters on Uniarianism. 


Mays. 


their removal from Campelar, con 
firms the opinion expressed in che 
last annual report of the Boar’, that 
much of the sickness and mortality 
experienced at that place was «1 sed 
by circumstances of a peculiar 
racter. 


cha 





(To be Continued.) 


REVIEW. 


Letters on Unitarianism, addressed to 
the Members of the first Preshyte- 
sian Church in the City of Baltr- 
more, by Samver Miuier, D. Dd. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Government in the The- 


\ rianism, ** 





ological Seminary of the Presbyte- 

rian Church in the United States at 

Princeton. 

We have often been told of the 
customary operations of Divine Pro- 
vidence in bringing good out of evil. 
A striking example of this Providen- 


tial custom is seen in the bringing of 


the book before us, out of the U nita- 
rian Miscellany of Baltimore, 
may seem strange to some ef our 
readers who have never had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted 
with the curious productions and 
heterogeneous effects of the heresy 


which goes under the appellation of 


Unitarianism, that any of its throes 
should bless the Christian world with 


so valuable a birth as the Letters of} 


Dr. Samuel Miller ; and it may there- 
fore be proper to introduce our no- 
tice of these letters by a few hints in |, 
relation to the incidents which seem, 
in a great measure, to have led to 
their publication. 

It was on the occasion of the or- 
dination of « Pastor to the charge of 
the First Presbyterian Congregation 
in Baltimore, that Dr. Miller, one of 
the Professors in Princeton, under 
whom the Pastor was educated to 
the Ministry, being invited to preach 
the ordination sermon, took occasion, 
in the course of a faithful and excel- 
Jent discourse, to deliver “a few 
plain sentences” in regard to Unita- 





under the impression that 


| they contained nothine more than 
was universally understood tobe che 
) sentiments of the Orthodox.” Voongh 


indeed these sentences were but few, 
they seem to have struck with a pe- 
cular and powertul force upon the 
minds of those whose sentiments they 
alluded to. <A note added io the 
sermon after its delivery, and publish- 
ed with it, seems, more than any ob- 
servation in the body of the dis- 
course, to have atlected the quiet of 
balumere Unitarianism. It is anote 
| containing anaccount of a conversa- 








It} on between Dr, Priestley and the 


Preacher, two or three years before 
the decease of the former, on some 
of the fundamental articles of veli- 
gion. In reply to an avowal by Dr. 

Miller, that he was a Trinitarian and 
a Calvinist, Dr. Priestley said, as 
“nearly as could be recollected by 
the other, the followi ing words: ** 1 
do not wonder that you ‘Calvinists en- 
tertain and express a strongly unfa- 
‘vorable op ion of us Unitartans. 
The truth is, there neither can, nor 
ought to be, any compromise between 
us. If you ave right, we ARE NoT 
Curisrians; and if we are right, 
YOU ARE GROSS IDOLATERS.” Soex- 
cellent was this testimony in favour 
of the universal sentiment of the or- 
thodox, that Unitarians cannot cor- 
rectly be called or treated as Chris- 
tians, and so sore was it to those who, 
while denying that our Christ ever 
existed, and denying almost every 
peculiarity of the Christian religion, 
would yet be honoured with the name 
of Christians, that the Unitarian press 
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has teemed ever since with anxious 
utterapts to do away the apprehended 
effects of Priestiey’s coniession ; let- 
er after letter has appeared in the 
Miscellany, in answer to the rever- 
end author of the sermon; and to this 
time che ordination-remarks are ex- 
hibiting ther monthly consequences 
in jong and lame defences in the pages 
of that puolieation. Though the 
writer of the Letters belore us, was 
not so far 
his yudsment 
ly c] imites 


as to think these month- 
eserving of his notice in 

form as the 
are considering; though he 


work Wwe 
would | 


1, 
SO eXtended 


not have us consider 
inteuded to answer " thing which 
has been recently published” against 
lim or his sermon by the ** Unitarian 
of Baltimore ;” 
words for it, that the several circum- 
stances we have alluded to, did ive 
rise tu the present publication. And 
HO one that peruses it, with a sincere 
love to the truth, can help rejoicing || 


and congratulating the Church, that 
ever her truths and her ministers | 
were attacked by the ** Unitarian of |) 


Balimore.”’ A better 
Unitarianism, in its nakedness, tts 
manuers, navare, arts, and fruits, was 
nevec presented to the Church, A 
work more completely adapted | in its 
topics, the mode of their treatment 
and the spirit of every line, to the || 
prejudices, the errors, and the feel- 
ings of the day, in relation to the } 
heresy against which it is directed, 
the orthodox are unable to produce. 
We have read it, with great pleasure 
and profit. We believe it to be ad- 

mirably calculated for general usetul- 
ness ; and, that its usefulness may be 
spread the more widely, we would | 
now display, under the form of a Ite. 


view, some of the most important of | 


its substance to those of our readers 
as may not have the power to pur- 
chase it. 

But, before entering upon our sur- 
vey of the work, the reader should 
be informed, that he is not to look 


eX position ot 
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beneath the usual tone of | 


his work * as | 


yet we have his own | 


\ 
1 
| 
} tion can produce, 
| 
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for a systematic treatment of the 
whole matter of dispute between the 
Church and Unitarians. So ably and 
so often has the didactic department 
jof this controversy been treated by 
Christian authors, so widely are their 
|| works dispersed, ‘and so triumphanily 
ido they yet maintain their ground 
agaist all the attacks of the enemies 
fot the trath, that it was evidently 
junne cessary to add to their number 
arrangement of those old, 

well i aaiatie aod unanswerable argu- 
nents whieh so many have already 
| publishe “dto the world. But there 
ts avranch of this « ‘ontroversy which 
has in general been too leniently 
litte valued and at- 
liended to; but which furnishes, to a 
candid nund, ible a conviction 
of the unseriptural and unsaving na- 
ture of Unitarian doctrines, as the 
plainest and most logieal demon.sira- 
It is the prac ty “al 
department, including the effect of 
Unitarianism upon the heart and lite, 

‘the pre ‘adices which favour it, tts 
-comeidence with the evil propensi- 
ties of human nature, the fruits it 
produces, the means necessarily re- 
‘sorted to for its propagation, Mc. &e, 
This ts the tieid in which our author 
thas chietly laboured, and where, 
though the numerous arguments trom 
‘the Bible have been nearly all passed 
Iby, and only a few of the principak 
carr ved, he has fought a fight which, 

‘for its energy, ingenuity, coolness, 
and suecess, should make the ortho. 
‘ox of America truly thankful, 

| When one considers the extraordi- 
nar y exertions, which the apostles ot 
‘error are Making in some parts of 
our country, to undermine the only 
doctrines of salvation; and the strong 
‘dispositions, in the corrupt nature of 
man, to relish and cherish such 
‘creeds as they propose, he cannot 
wonder that the learned of the 
Church are excited to strenuous and 
unsparing eflorts to defend their faith 
| ind demolish the works of their ad- 
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the press,” says Dr. Miller, “* by the 
formal volume, the humble pamphlet, 
and every variety of exhibition that 
ingenuity can devise, they are en- 
deavouring to make an impression on 
the public mind. In every direction, 
and with a profusion of the most la- 
vish kind, they are daily scattering 
abroad their instruments of seduction. 
Probably in no part of our country, 
out of Massachusetts, do these pot- 
soned agents so completely fill the 
air, or, like one of the plagues of 
Egypt, so noisomely ‘ come up into 
your houses, your chambers, and 
your kneading troughs,’ as in Balti- 
more.” 

It is not that we fear the ingenuity 
of our opponents in this controversy, 
or that we fear the strength of argu- 
ment, which they vaunt as the glory 
of their cause, or that we have the 
teast apprehension of any thing but 
the most perfect conclusiveness in 
the evidence which supports our 
doctrines, that we feel somewhat 
alarmed at the exertions which are 
so industriously made to spread the 
infection and inoculate the public 
mind with the poison of Unitarianism; 
but because, as its friends acknow- 
ledge and boast, it tastes so sweet to 
the man of sin, and agrees so entirely 
with the nature, dispositions, and de- 
sires, of unregenerate souls. This 
is a characteristic which may be used 
as a conclusive argument for the un- 
scriptural nature of the whole sys- 
tem, because we know, from divine 
authority, that “‘ the natural man re- 
eciveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto 
him.”’ But still it is one which, how- 
ever the advocates of the system 
should be ashamed of it, does afford 
to Unitarianism a powerful and most 
insinuating recommendation to those 
who are attempted to be proselyted. 
This agreement of the heresy under 
consideration with the dispositions of 
the unsanctified heart, deserves to 
be expressed in the language of our 
author :—~ 


—— 
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“Recollect, too, that the native tendency of 
the human heart is to embrace some such cor- 
rupt and delusive system as that which calls 
itself Unitarianism. Many who respect reli- 
gion in general, and who would abhor the 
thought of throwing off all regard to it; yet 
desire to have it so modified as to give them 
as little trouble, and = them to as little 
restraint, as possible. any others are in re- 
ality infidels; but are unwilling to avow it, on 
account of the pain which such an avowal 
would inflict upon their friends, and the dis- 
grace which it might draw upon themselves ; 
and, therefore, are disposed to resort to some- 
thing which bears the name of Christianity, 
while it makes few demands, either on their 
faith or practice, essentially different from their 
infidel creed. And there are not a few who 
have had a pious education, and whose con- 
sciences will not suffer them to rest without 
some form of godliness, while, at the same time, 
they supremely love the world, and the things of 
the world. All these will be naturally apt to 
take refuge in Unitarianism; especially if it 
be recommended by a plausible and confident 
advocate, or have obtained currency to any 
considerable extent among the splendid and 
fashionable around them. SomMETHING such 
persons MUST have, to save appearances, or 
to satisfy conscience; and Unitarianism will 
atts ee to natural feeling; will call for 
ess self-denial ; and will more readily accom- 
modate itself to every sort of pursuit and habit, 
except that which ts right, than any other 
scheme which calls itself by the name of 
Christianity.” 

Our author, before proceeding 
further, pauses to inquire the mean- 
ing of the name Unitartanism. He 
denies the right of those who bear it, 
to its exclusive use; because all 
Christians, as firmly as any others, do 
maintain the unity of God. He con- 
siders it impossible, on account of the 
disagreement among themselves, to 
exhibit the opinions of all who call 
themselves by this general appella- 
tion. He then states a number of the 
important articles in which the Uni- 
tarians, in Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States, are substantially agreed. 
With respect to the statement which 
Dr. Miller has given of the Unitarian 
doctrines, it must be owned on all 
sides, that a more honourable, candid, 
and unexceptionable method, could 
not have been chosen. The account 
is given in the words of the most dis- 
tinguished of his opponents, and in 
extracts from the most distinguished 
of their writings ; so that, if there be 
any representation of modern Unita- 


rianism, in asuccinct form, that should 
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be confidently relied on, it is this; 
and for the very method adopted in 
its construction. We must remark, 
that the use which our author has made 
in these Letters of the language of 
Unitarians, by copious quotations from 
their books, has given to this work an 
air of candour, and an evident quality 
of candour, that greatly recommends 
it to the public. The quotations are 
made by a mind that shows itself ex- 
tensively conversant about the ques- 
tion, in the best writings of its disput- 
ants ; and they are made with so much 
judgment and application, as to drive 
in and consummate the argument with 
eminent effect. It would be very 
well, were there room, to extract at 
tull length the statement of Unitari- 
anism as given by Dr. Miller. But 
we can only afford space for a few of 
iis parts. 

After mentioning, in general, that 
they deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
to be found in Scripture, he proceeds 
to particulars ; and states that they 
beheve Christ to have been a mere 
nan, born in the ordinary way, falli- 


ble and liable to sin, and not to be } 


worshipped. In support of these as- 


sertions, he brings the authority of 


Priestley and Belsham. The latter 
writes in the following ‘ shocking 
terms :”” 


“The Unitarian doctrine is, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man constituted in all respects 
like other men, subject to the same infirmities, the 
same IGNOKANCE, PREJUDICES, AND FRAIL- 
vies. Unitarians maintain, that Jesus and his 
Apostles were supernaturally instructed, as fur 
as was necessary for the execution of their com- 
mission ; that is, for the revelation and proof 
of the doctrine of eternal life ; and that the fa- 
vour of God extended to the Gentiles equally 
with the Jews; and that Jesus and his Apos- 
tles, and others of the primitive believers, were 
occasionally inspired to foretell future events. 
But they believe that supernatural inspiration 
was limited to these cases alone ; and that when 
Jesus or his Apostles deliver opinions upon 
subjects unconnected with the object of their 
mission, such opinions, and their reasonings 
upon them, are to be received with the sane 
ATTENTION and CAUTION with those of other 
persons, in similar circumstances, of similar 
education, and with similar habits of think- 
ing.’ Further; he says, “ The moral cha- 
racser of Christ, through the whole course of 
his public ministry, as recorded by the Evan- 
gelists, is pure and unimpeachable in every 
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particular. Whether this perfection of cha- 
racter in puddic life, combined with the gene- 
ral declaration ef his freedom from an, esta- 
blish, or were intended to establish, the fact, 
that Jesus, through the whole course of his 
private life, was completely exempt from all the 
errors and frailties of human nature, is a ques- 
tion of no great intrinsic moment, and coneern- 
ing which we have no sufficient data to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion.”’ In another work, 
Mr. Belsham, in consistency with the torego- 
ing statement, observes—“* Jesus is, indeed, 
now alive; but, as we are totally ignorant of 
the place where he resides, and of the occu- 
patious in which he is engaged, there can be 
no proper foundation for re/tgious addresses to 
him, nor of gratitude for favours now received, 
nor yet of confidence in his future interposition 
ia our behalf.” 


** Unitarians, with one voice, says 
our author, deny the divinity and 
personality of the Holy Spirit.” This 
is an assertion that needs no support. 
They also reject the atonement of 
Christ. ‘This rejection seems neces- 
sarily to follow their denial of his di- 
vinity ; and one would suppose, after 
a perusal of the Scriptures, that i! 
could not have been any thing in the 
word of God, but only their own per- 
ceptions of the perfect incompetency 
of a mere man to the work of atone- 
‘ment, that led them to make it: 





Dr. Priestley says, this doctrine is “ one of 
the radical, as well as the most generally pre- 
vailing, corruptions of the Christian scheme.” 
And again, he ealls it “ a disgrace to Chris- 
uanity, and a load upon it, which it must either 
throw off or sink under.”” Further, he says, 
* Christ being only a man, his death could not, 
in any proper sense of the word, atone for the 
sing of other men.” 


As an instance of Unitarian com- 
mentary upon Scripture, we quote 
the following words of Mr. Belsham : 
‘* Believers in Christ are said to have 
redemption through his blood, because 
they are released, by the Christian 
covenant, from the yoke of the ce- 
remonial law, and from the bondag 
of idolatry.” 

The denial of original sin is stated 
us another of the features of this sys- 
tem. This assertion is so notoriously 
true, as to stand for itself. [tis equally 
indubitable, notwithstanding the equi- 
vocal language, by which the un- 
learned in the controversy are fre- 
quently deceived on this point, when 
listening to Unitarian sermons or pray- 
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’ 
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ers, that the doctrine of just ficutcs 
by the merits of Christ, is entirely cart 


ee 


rt 





i hend ihe rssence of the Christian re- 
iligion.’ And, traly, I can recollect 


out of our opponents’ religion. ‘Chey ino featare of the Christian reli. zion 


believe,” says Dr. Miller, “ that all | 
the human race will finally be saved.” 
In support of this assertion, Priestley 
and Belsham are produced. The lat- 
ter speaks in these words ; ‘* We may 


certainly conclude that none of the | 
|then, that they reject ava the pecu- 





creatures of God, in any circum. | 
stances, will be eternally miserable.’ 
‘This is what our author considers the || 
docirine of the Unitarian purgatory. 
The last of those principal tenets, 


admitted by Unitarians, which is no: 
substantially adautted by serious De- 
ists, except the divine mission of Je- 
sus. Christ, and the resurrection of 
the body ; and both these are main- 
tained by Mohammedans. it follows, 


>|! ran doctrines of Christianity.’ 


After such an exhibition as this of 
Unitariamism, and especially such a 
contession as this by Mr. Belsh: umn, it 








Mag of the Scriptures. 


which he ascribes to his adversaries le ertainly cannot be denied that the 
in general, is the demal of the in- ] Present controversy 1s of vital im- 
| portanc e to the Christian religion : 

“The Scriptures,” says Dr. Priestley, “were || (hat the question is not between Chris- 
written WITHOUT “ ANY PARTICULAR INsPIR- || tian Sects, but between all these sects, 


Sees es 


< ling t | 
aTION, by men who wrote according to the i as united in one common intere at. and 


best ot their knowledge, and who, trom their 
circumstances, could not be mistaken with ree |! 
spect to the greater fucts of which they were | 
proper witiesses ; ; but (like other men subject | | 
to PREJUDICE) might be hable to adopt a 
HASTY AND ILL-GROUNDED opinion concern: 
ing things which did not fall within the com- 
pass of their own knowledge.” 


From the summary view by Dr. 
Miller, it is evident, to use Ins own 
words— | 


That Unitarians reject EVERY ONE of what |) 
we deem the PECULIAR and ESSENTIAL doc- 
trines of the Gospel. According to this scheme, 
there is no other than a mere human, fallible, 
and peceable Saviour; no real redemption by 
the blood of Christ ; wo justification by his me- 
rits; no Holy Spirit to sanctify our depraved 
nature; no prevailing Intercessor; uothing that 
can with propriety be called GracE: all—all 
is figurative, cold, inadequate, and unsatisfy- 
ing. 

in short, Christianity, if Unitarianism be the 
truth, is nothing more than a rep@lication of 
the religion of nature, With very smal} addition- 
aullight. A future state, a pure morality, and 
the eflicacy of repentance, form the sum total 
of its discoveries ; and men are left, after all, 
tu accomplish their own salvation. 


‘** Such, then, is Unitarianism. How 
far,” says Dr. Miller, ** it differs from | 
Deism, I leave you to judge. Mr. 
Bels ham. who is now at the head of 
the Unitarians in England, gives it as 
his opinion, that Unitarianism differs 
with respect to no important doctrine 
trom the system of the deistical The- 
ophitanth ropists of France. Speaking 
of those Deists, he explicitly says, 








ithe direct opposers of the v very ex- 
istence of their religion and their 
eternal hopes. We cannot, there- 
tore, be wondered at or blamed for 
refusing, as we do, the title of Chris- 
tian to an Unitarian, and declining to 





‘meet him, or hold communion with 
‘him, as aman of religion. The re- 
marks of Dr. Miller, on this subject, 
at the end of the first Letter, are very 
forcible and interesting, aud deserve 
irom the reader a very particular at- 
tention. 

In the second Letter of this werk, 
in connexion with the third, five pre- 
judices against the Trinitarian cause 
are stated as being the principal of 
those which, in general, influence 
the minds of persons whose faith is 
either unsettled or heterodox in re- 
gard to the controversy we are con- 
sidering. Inthe course of our au- 
thor’s remarks upon these prejudices, 
some of the grounds on which they 


{rest are proved untrue, and shown to 


he with much more weight upon 
the side of his opponents; others 
are confessed and justly gloried in, 
while the inferences which the ene- 
mies of the truth deduce from them, 
are shown to be unreasonable, and 








* Their professed principles compre: 


the preference which they give, on 
account of them. to the canse of 
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Unitarianism, and the sources of tltat the most agreeable, and were deter- 


preference, are used triumphantly in 
proof of a direct contrariety in the 


whole frame, spirit, and operation, of}! 


the Unitarian 8) stem to the structure, 
life, and tendency of the Scriptures. 


‘mined to hold. These ready-made 
, Unitarians have been heard to de- 
clare, with surprise and pleasure, 
‘that they never knew they were re- 





Ligiows tll they heard this new exht- 


r ‘ ig Ms rae eee ; i 
We have seldom read amore cutting |, bition of Christianity ; and well they 


and deadly blow at the religion of 
Unitarianism than the remarks upon 
the first of these prejudices, 


The idea which many entertain of |) 


orthodoxy is, that tt is * austere and 
repulsive,” 
chon” while their views of the l m- 
tariunsvstemare well expressed inthe 
following extract, in which the author | 
details, in substance, the confession 
made by a gay, worldly hearer : 

* | clways feeb easy and comfortable when 
I listen to the sermons aad prayers of Unita- 
rians. There is nothing to hurt the feelings ; 
nathing to excite alarm; nothing to make me 
displeased with myself. But when Lattend on 
the ministry of the orthodox, | am constantly 
rendered uneasy by the views which they give 
of the condition of man, dissatisfied and anx- 
ious about myself, and discouraged at their 
Statement of what is necessary to salvation. 
From the one, | can always come away with 
a Smile and a light heart; from the other, if I 
have listened at all, L seldom fail of coming 
away trembling at my danger, full of self-re- 
proach, and feeling as if some serious and 
immediate measures were indispensable to my 
satety.”’ 

We have heard the same confes- 
sion, substaniially, from persons of 
worldly and unsanctified dispositions, 
after hearing the sermons of Unita- 
rians. Persons whom no one ever 
suspected of the least tincture of pi- 
ety; who never before suspected 
themselves of this ennobling charac- 
ter; who searcely ever thought on 
the subject of religion, never read 
their Bibles, and had received what- 
ever religious knowledge and no- 
tions they possessed, as it were, by 
chance ; have often been heard, when 
returning from an Unitarian ser- 
mon, wonderfully delighted with the 
preacher and his doctrines, because 
forsooth they were exactly the doc- 
trines which they had always loved ; 
which, by the light of their own 
minds, unassisted by the Scriptures, 





they had fixed upon, had felt to be 
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might Lave been surprised at such a 


idiseovery, when no one could ever 
iperceive a feature of piety in the 
visage of their whole lives, and there 
was nothing in their private or public 


ene > if - . * 
‘humiliating and inelun-) ways to distinguish them from almost 
lithe whole world beside. To any 


| person in the least conversant with 
‘the Scriptures, remembering how di- 


i ametrically the tendency of the Chris- 


‘tian religion opposes the natural dis- 
‘positions of man, requiring that he 
ibe born again, be made a new crea- 
ture, before he can see the kingdom 
of God, and declaring that ** the ear- 
j nal mind is enmity against God,” it 
is a sufficient evidence of the un- 
christian nature of Unitarianism, that 
itseems so agreeable to the irreli- 
gious; is so suited to their carnal 
and worldly minds ; requires no new 
birth, or new creation, and is even 
praised by its advocates for these 
characteristics. Excellent are the 
remarks of our author upon this sub- 
ject. Instead of the gloom and aus- 
terity of the orthodox religion, he 
shows it the only source of all true 
liberty, and peace, and joy; while, 
in reality, it is the dry, barren, cold, 
contracted Unitarianism, that hews 
out to the sinner the ‘ broken cis- 
tern that can hold no water,’ sends 
him, a tattered and miserable bonds- 
man, to live upon the husks which 
even the swine on his father’s pos- 
sessions would not touch; banishes 
‘him to the very polar regions of the 
religious system; clouds his pros- 
| pects with along, dreary, and com- 
‘fortless night, and so freezes his 
feelings and binds up the energies of 
his soul, that he becomes, as to all 
‘love, devotion, zeal, and enlarged 
sentiment, the mere Greenlander of 
the religious world. 
40 
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1 do consider the undoubted fact, that Uni- 
tarianism allows ail classes of men, even those 
against whom the word of God denounces the 
most awful threatenings, to dismiss all anxiety 
about their condition, and to live at ease, as 
one of the most conclusive symptoms of its 
anti-christian character, That system cannot 
be of God, which, im proportion as it takes 
wore full possession of the mind, renders it 
more firmly attached to worldly pursuits and 
semper, more at ease ina leentious course, 
ess inclined to the duties of devotion, and 
more reluctant to think of death and eternity. 
“1 should like,” said one of the shrewdest 
men imour country, on being asked, after bis 
return from hearing the most eg te Unitarian 
preacher then in Boston, how he was pleased 
with him, “ IT should like,” said he, “ always 
to hear such preaching, if | were sure I was 
never to die.” 

The second prejudice against 
which the author reasons, is thus 
stated: ** That the orthodox attach 
(oo much importance to the posnts ip 
controversy between them and Uni- 
tarians.’” Any one that considers the 
essential differences between the sys- 
iems of these opposing parties, must 
perceive thata reconetliation between 
them, inany way, is impossible ; that 
two persons cannot hold them, and 
vet be both denominated Christians. 
The Christ of Unitarians ts as differ- 
ent from the Christ of Trinitarians as 
aman diflers froma God, aud equally 
distinct must be the doctrines of those 
creeds that are bailt upon these dif- 
terent foundations. 

* When the question is,” says Dr. Miller, 
‘“ whether the Saviour in whom L put my trust 
isa Divine being, or oply a maa, like myself; 
whether He is a mere creature, or the uncre- 
ated God, the Maker and Governor of all 
worlds ; whether Ile is to be honoured and 
worshipped as my Almighty Deliverer from sin 
and death, or only respected as a mere human 
preacher of merey—when these are the ques- 
tions to be asked, can those who answer them 
not only DIFFERENTLY, but opposiTeLy, be 
ot the same religion, or worship in the same 
temple? Impossible! The objects of their 
worship are different; the grounds of their 
confidence are different, the whole current of 
their exercises, and of their language, in con- 
templating and in seeking salvation, must be 
entirely different. They who adopt the erro- 
nedaus side, substitute ANOTHER GospEL, nay, 
itis not too much to say, ayorugRn Gop, in 
place of the Gospel and the God of the Bible. 
As well might light and darkness be expected 
to agree. Either the orthedox nmiust be in- 
volved in the dreadful guilt of worshipping a 
creature instead of the Creator; or the Uni- 
tarians in the no less shocking guilt of denying 
the Lord that bought ws, and habitually blas- 
pheming that Name which is above every name. 
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Can this difference be a matter of small me- 
meat? Is it easy, nay, is it possible, w ‘ make 
too much’ of it—to ‘attach too much impor- 
tance’ to it? J eould just as soon believe that 
the points in controversy between the Cliris- 
tian and the Atheist are trivial matters, and 
that both might, with perfect comfort, worship 


in the same sanctuary, aud commune at the 


sane table!’ 


Our author is pecuharly bappy in 
carrying the war into the enemies’ 
country, by showing that precisely 
the language which we use in regard 
to the unchristian doctrines of the 
Unitarians, was formerly used by ho- 
noured members of their own body, 
in relation to opinions which a few 
held once, but which are universal 
among them now. Faustus Socinus 
said, that ** to deny worship to him 
(Christ) is not a sumple error, ora 
mere mistake, but a most pernicious 
error; an error which leads to Ju- 
daism, and is, in effect, denving Christ; 
that it tends to Epicurianism, and 
even to Atheism.”’ ‘* Smalcius, ano- 
ther Socinian, expressly says, that 
they are no Christians who refuse to 
give divine worship to Christ.” Ii 
we speak uncharitably of Unitarian 
sentiments, and lay too much stress 
on our distinguishing doctrines, what 
must be said of the language of some 
of the modern and most distinguished 
of the English Unitarians, when they 
call on their followers to ‘* come out 
from Babylon,” to separate them- 
selves from idelators,’’ and when they 
stigmatize the orthodox as * Poly- 
theists” and ** Blasphemers ?” The 
language of Dr. Priestley, as quoted 
by our author, is to the same effect 
as these appellations. As to the mo- 
deration which Unitarians profess, 
and the liberality of sentiment which 
they boast, and by which they admit 
the members of every religion on 
earth into the fold of salvation, we 
have only room to refer our readers 
to the Letters under review. 

The third prejudice is grounded 
upon the charge, that the orthodox 
persecute their Unitarian opponents. 
In answer to this, our author in- 
quires what persecution is. He states 
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it to be ‘* pursuing men with person- || quite as much justice as we are 
al malignity and bitterness, subject- | charged with the persecution of Unt- 
ing them to civil penalties, and offer- H tartans, might the primitive Chris- 
ing violence to their persons or pro- | tians have been accused of persecut- 
perty, on account of their religious | ing the heathens whose corruptions 
opinions.’ He shows, that, if this | they opposed. 

be the true statement of what makes f We must here interrupt our con- 
persecution, the treatment of Unita- || sideration of the Letters of Dr. Mil- 
rians by the orthodox has no title to) ler till another number of our Mis- 
the name ; that the treatment of the | cellany will afford an opportunity to 
latter by the former ts quite as wor- || continue it. 

thy of the appellation ; and that, with (To be continued ) 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. large furs every year, where thou- 
(Continued from page 236.) isands hear the word and receive 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCLETY itracts. Ihave several native itine- 


Bengal.—At Dinagepour, for some} rants who go about from place to 
years past, a considerable number of) place; and | have often had much 
natives have openly renounced idol- | pleasure in their labours among their 
atry, and since the last Report seve- | countrymen. Mr. Carey has lately 
ral of them have been baptized. Dr.| set up a female school, for a trial, 
Carey observes, that more have been Which contains, at present, about 
bapuzed here than at any other place | thirteen pupils.” 
in connexjon with the Society. | Mr. Sutton, at Moorshedabad, gives 

Mr. William Carey wites—* Since | an affecting picture of the spiritual 
I have been at Cutway, which is now | condition of the natives ; though he 
about ten years, | have had the plea-} might have applied parts of his de- 
sure of seeing about seventy souls|! scription to too many persons in eve- 
added to the Charch; of which num-| ry quarter of the globe, Christendom 
ber, 1 have great reason to hope that} itself not excepted.“ Idolatry,” he 
the majority are indeed members of]| says, “ appears to rust the springs of 
our Lord and Master : some are gone |] human intellect, and destroy its en- 
to their rest, and a few have lett us. l ergy. Nothing is more common than 
I must say, that I often have a greal| to hear the Hindoo say, that there is 
deal of trouble with them, which has |! a0 occasion for him to think about 
sometimes discouraged and distressed i salvation ; his Gooroo (or teacher ) 
me beyond measure. But when I} will do that for him. If we speak to 
reflect upon what they have to en-| the Gooroo, he will answer, there 
counter, what temptations to over-|/is no occasion for him to think ; the 
come ; what prejudices to lay aside ; || charms he gives his disciples he has 
that they have not had a religious} received from his fathers, and they 
education, and even now have no!! from their gods. Thus the blind lead 
books to direct them; | do not much || the blind. In Britain, you can have 
wonder at their giving us pain at|| but a faint idea of the state into which 
times. By degrees, as knowledge in- |! they are fallen, and the puerile ob- 
creases, | hope all these evils will|| jections they make to the truth. One 
be much lessened. At Cutwa and} will not believe, because he cannot 
another large place called Dewan-||see Christ. and cries out, ‘ Show us 
gunj, | have some large and attentive }| Christ, and we will beheve.’ Another 
congregations, who have often given|/ refuses to embrace the Gospel, be- 
me much pleasure. I attend several! cause it is not the custom of the coun- 
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try. One thinks all systems alike, | 
and that there are as many heavens 
as different kinds of people, and con- 
sequently they shall go to their hea- | 
ven, and we to ours. Another be- 
lieves the Hindoo system to be the 
true one, and vainly inquires, If the} 
sun and moon are not gods, how 
would the world go on, and day and 


night, summer and winter, appear!) 


Some expect salvation from repeat- 
inga charm; others from visiting holy 
places. Some look for help froin wor- 
shipping rivers, others from stones ; 
come from gilts to Brahmans, and the 
poor; others from worshipping Seeb, 
Vishnoo, Ram, Krishnoo, Jugernaut, | 
or the goddesses Doorga, Kalee, Un- | 
na, Poornah, and Gunga, but none 
appear to know that God ts a spirit, 
and that they who worship him must 
worship bum in spirit and in truth.” 
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gaged in speaking with the married 
people, of whom there are 220 pairs 
residing in the settlement. Most of 
‘them are truly desirous to live in the 


experience of the grace of God, and 


to bring up their children in the nur- 
‘tare and admonition of the Lord. Oy 
‘the latter most important subject, the 
Missionaries had much circumstantial 
conversation with each married pair 
jhaving a family; and they observed 
with pleasure, that although some 
‘were constrained to acknowledge, 
iwith shame, their creat deficiency in 
the discharge of their parentat duties, 
‘more attention appeare 2d io have been 
pi aid to them. pe had heen the case 
‘forme rly. All of them promised, 
‘that, through ae grace of our Sa- 
viour, they would attend more dili- 
gently in future to the performance 
of the sacred obligations imposed up- 
on them. 





MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
‘The following extracts are from the peri- 
odieal accounts of the Moravian Missionaries 


in South Africa: 


‘* On the 8th, a married woman, 
Jacoba Vierk, departed happily to 
the Lord. She was baptized in Oc- 











* South Africa, Aug. 9th, 1821.— 
We spoke with the baptized, not yet 
communicants. Some who had been. 


tober, 1610, and admitted to the holy 
communton in February, 1813. Her 
| Wi uk among us was such as to aflord 





excluded from this class, came and | us real pleasure; and she was es- 


confessed their deviations, 
for re-admission.”” 

* Aug. 10th.—The communicants | 
were spoken to, in companies, in re- 
ference to the holy communion. — As |) 
this regulation had not been adhered | 
to for several years, the impression 
which the renewal of it made on the 
minds of all present was very great. 
The subject of brotherly love being 


begging | teemed and honoured by every one, 


as a true follower of Jesus. tn her 
ast illness, her declarations were so 
humble, and yet 80 full of child-like 
‘confidence in our Savieur, that each 
visit to her prov ed a means of edifi- 
cation to our own hearts, and we 
|could leave her sick-bed with Gervent 
prayer, that our end might be like 
hers.” 


the main topic of conversation, gave |; ‘Sept. 7.—A large company ef Hot- 


occasion to many edifying remarks. | 
With much feeling and many tears, 
the Hottentots acknowledged, that, 1 
regard to this essential point, they | 
were yet very defective: each took 
blame to himself; and many, with 
much emotion, entreated forgiveness 
of all present, if they had given of- 
fence.” 

“ tight —In the beginning of this 
month, the Brethren Halbeck and 


‘tentots, placing themselves on the ad- 


Ij joining fill, sung hymns, expressive 
ih 
1 | of the j joy and gratitude of their souls 


for the mercies youchsafed unto them 
iby the Lord, praising Him for His 
| ‘holy i incarnation, sutierings, and death, 
‘by which He has brought them also 
inigh, and given them the hopes of 
‘eternal life and bliss. We were 
i deeply affected by this spontaneous 
eflusion of their love and thankful- 





Clemens, and their wives, were en- 


ness towards their Redeemer, and 
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are sure that He accepted their pray- |, 
-municants, 
| Nova Scotta.—At 34 stations, there 


ers and praises. ‘Their powertul and 
harmonious voices prodaced a de- 
lighttul echo in the vale, and among 
the woods an! glens of the opposite 
hills. In the evening, we partook of 
the holy commumon.”’ 

* Oct. 15.—Our congregation had 
iately mcreased so much in number 
that the hall would not contain the 
anditory at the forenoon’s service. 
‘The same company attended in the 
afternoon at the baptism of two wo- 
men of the Gonaqua nation and a 
Hottentot girl. ‘The transection was 


peculiarly solemn. A church be- 
comes more and more needtul.’ 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF TIITE 


GOsrTret 

The last Report states the receipts 
and disbursements of the Society to 
have been as follow : Voluntary con- 
tributions, (omitting fractions, ) 14587. 
dividends of stock, &c. 4264/. and 
grant from Parhament in aid of the 
expenses in the North American co- 
fonies, 11,512/.; making a total of 
17,254/. The payments amount to 
18,5271. 

Frora a separate statement in re- 
ference to the East India College, it 
appears, that collections and = divi- 
dends, appropriated to that express 


obiect, have amounted to 3123/, Los. 


4d, ; and that the payments, for half | 


a year’s salaries to two professors, 
with books, passage money, and in- 
cidentals, have been 1496/. 13s, 6d. |) 

The list of contributing and asso- 
crated members has been increased 
within the year from 345 to 587, and 
the number of corporate members 
reduced from 314 to 310. 

The tollowing is an epitome of the 
Society’s proceedings and success in 
British America. 

ewfoundlond.—At 14 stations, 
there are 6 missionaries, at salaries 
of 2001. each; and eleven school- 
masters, whose stipends, together, 
amount to 175/. There have been! 
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52 marriages, 190 baptisms, 168 com. 


and 83 burtals. 


20 missionaries, of whom one at 


are 
Halitax has 400/. per annum; 16 
have 2O00/, each; one has 100/. one 


20), and one 20/.; beside who, a 
visiting missionary has SUO/. per an- 
num: of 27 schoolmasters and & 
schoolmis tresses, a master at Halitax 
on the National system has 150/. per 
annum, and amustress SO/, ; of all the 
rest, the stipends amount together to 
1001, Marriages, 276; baptisms, 947; 
communicants, 669: of these, GOO 
are at Halifax, where the population 
is 5582 males, and 5,523 temales : 
burials, 108. 
| New Brunswiek.—At 18 stations, 
there are 12 missionaries at 2U00/, per 
annum each, and 2 at 100/, each ; of 
'14 schoolmasters, one at St. John’s 
on the national system has a salary ot 
150. and the other 13 have salaries 
‘amounting to 185/,; of two school 
| mis tresses, one on the National Sys- 
item, at St. John’s, has 20/. and the 
jother 10/. Marriages, 256; births, 
(551; communicants, 606; burials, 
146, 

Cape Breton, —At 2 stations, there 
‘are, one mission: ary at 200/, per an- 
|num, two schoolmasters at 15d. each, 
‘and one schoolimistress at 10/. Mar- 
riages, 16; baptisms, 136; comma 
‘nicants, 87: burials, 6 

Prince Edward's lsland.—One mis- 
stonary at 200/. and another at 100/. 
Upper Canada,—At 17 stations, 
there are 17 missionaries ; of whom, 
lone at York has 275/. per annum, 
| 15 have 2001. each, and one has 501. 
|The missionary at Ancaster has 201. 
‘in addition, as visitor of the Indians; 
‘and there is a schoolmaster for the 
‘Mohawks at 20/., and a catechist at 


10/, per annum.—Marriages, 118 ; 
baptisms, 348 ; communicants, 367 ; 


burials, 115. 

Lower Canada.—At 15 stations, 
there are 16 missionaries ; of whom, 
one has 215/. per annum, 13 have 
20, each. and one 1001, : a visiting 
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missionary has 300/. per annum. Mar- 
riages, 87; baptisms, 266 ; commu- 
nicants, 210; burials, 57. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
(Continued from page 238.) 
PLAN FOR A FREER CHURCH. 

Several Episcopalians, residing in 
the vicinity of Corlaer’s Hook, taking 
into consideration the neglected situa- 
tion of the neighbourhood, in respect 
especially of Episcopal places of wor- 
ship, or rather the entire destitution 
of the eastern part of the city, have 
resolved on endeavouring to supply 
the want, by the adoption of some- 
thing like the following plan : 

The object is, to build and endow 
a church, of which none of the pews 
shall be either sold or rented; but 
shall, without reserve, be free for all 
who shall be induced to attend. 

It shall be Episcopal in its organi- 
zation, ministry, and worship. 

The mode proposed for effecting 
the object is the following :— A cer- 
tain number of individuals will pro- 
cure the ground, and commence and 
carry on the building on their own 
responsibility, at least till it be in- 
closed ; when the work is thus com- 
menced, and the public thas convinc- 
ed of their determination to proceed, 
agents, to be appointed, will solicit 
contributions from their fellow. citi- 
zens and fellow Christians, for the 
double object of detraying the ex- 
penses incurred, of completing the 
work, and providing for the esta- 
blishment a permanent support. 

After defraying the expenses of 
building, whatever money shall re- 
main on hand, shall, upon the con- 
gregation’s being organized accord- 
ing to law, be conveyed to the ves- 
iry in legal form, conditioned that the 
establishment shall for ever remain 
sacred to the purposes for which it 
was commenced, that is, a Free Epis- 
copal Church. Vt shall also be a con- 
dition, that (after the expenses of 
building and endowment are obtain- 
ed) on the first Sunday in every 
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quarter, commencing with the new 

year, or, in case of necessity, on 

some other day to be appointed, the 
entire collections shall be appropria- 

ted to the purpose of establishing a 

fund for raising other establishments 

on the same plan, in succession ; that 
is, the sum collected at such times 
shall be vested in the Saving Bank, 

‘or some other similar institution, to 

accumulate, and afford funds from 

ume to time for building and endowing 
additional Free Churches. 

| In order to carry this plan into ef- 

fect, the services of a clergyman of 

‘their church are secured, who will 

labour gratuitously for a sufficient 

time to give the object a fair experi- 
ment, but who is determined to reap 

‘no personal benefit from the eventual 

success of the design. 

| Agents will shortly be appointed 

|to call on the inhabitants, but no pay- 

ment of subscriptions will be called 
for until the building be enclosed. 

| The above plan has met with the 

hearty approbation and recommenda- 

tion of the Bishop and Clergy. 
OBITUARY OF MR. MCPHAIL. 

The following notice of Mr. McPhail’s death 
is extracted from the Sermon of the Rev. 
Mr. Hawley, Reetor of St. John’s Church 
in this City, of which he was a member and 
for some time one of its Wardens. 
Breruren : In calling your atten- 

tion to the Christian character of Mr. 

-Archibald M’Phail, who departed this 

life on the 14th inst. (March,) it is 

‘not so much for the purpose of eulo- 

gizing the dead as of benefiting the 

i hiving. 

There is so little of genuine Chris- 
tianity exhibited in practical life 
among the great body of those who 
profess to be the followers of the 
Cross, that whenever an opportunity 
is afforded of noticing the departure 
of one whose life and death are a 
practical commentary upon his pro- 
fession, it is not only a privilege, but 
a duty, to hold it up to view, that all 
may be instructed by it in the way to 














heaven. That praise which is often 
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hestowed on those characters who 
have obiained a name, and been) 
crowned with the honours of this! 
world, but who have died without) 
leaving behind them some testimony | 
of their interest in the saving blood | 
of the Redeemer, may satisfy the de-| 
sires of those whose thoughts and 
whose affections are lumited and bound | 
down to this world. 
But the vast desires and immortal | 
hopes of a Christian so far transcend | 
any thing of an earthly nature, that 
the prase or dispraise of men, js0 
long as he enjoys the favour of his, 
Giod, here and after death, the bless-. 
edness of those who have tallen asleep | 
Christ, are to him not worth a 
moment's consideration. 
‘To bim who from the realms of 
bliss can look down and notice the) 
petty concerns of this dying world, | 
and the laborious struggles of men | 
for the attainment of the fleeting ho- | 
nours, the perishing riches, and the | 
unsatisfying pleasures, of this mo-| 
mentary state of existence, to the| 
neglect of that eternal weight of glory 
which is promised to all who love 
the Lord, how great must be the 
wonder at their wretched infatuation! 
Ifangels rejoice over one sinner that 
repenteth, they must surely weep) 
over those who set at nought redeem- | 
ing love, and press down the broad | 
road to perdition. 
What may now be the state andl 
character of our departed friend, no} 
mortal can tell. An impenetrable! 
veil is drawn over the future. But! 
the inhabitants of heaven well know; 
and, as he loved the Saviour here, 
we doubt not but that they have long 
since welcomed him to the blissful 
presence of God, and to the inherit- 
ance of a glorious immortality. 
Belkeving this, it will not, I hope, | 
be unprofitable tu you all, to notice! 
the means by whic h he obtained and 
enjoyed so rich and imperishable a 
reward, 
Not being p saga ee 
with the history of hts early Ife, n 
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at what time he became a member in 
in communion with the Episcopal 
Church, | shall only observe, that 
the place of his nativity was Aber- 
deen, in Scotland. He emigrated to 
this country more than twenty years 


avo, and soon after engage “do in the 
laudable employment of teaching 
youth. About five years since, he 


removed from Newburyport, in Mas- 
sachusetts, to this city. 

The testimonials of his character 
with which he was furnished, on leav- 
ing that town, bear unequivocal evi- 
dence of the hgh estimation in which 
he was held by his acquaintance there, 
and the faithfulness with which he 
discharged the arduous duties of his 
profession, 

Under these favourable circum- 
stances, to which may be added those 
engaging traits of character, of mild- 
ness and unassumimng manners, and 
truly Christian deportment, he could 
not ful of gaining the confidence and 
encouragement of all who knew him. 

A tew months after his establish- 
ment in this city, it pleased Divine 
Providence to afflict him with severe 
sickness, and to bring him near to the 
grave. ‘This was occasioned by aco- 
pious hemorrhage of the lungs, from 
which he never afterwards entirely 
recovered. 

Notwithstanding this, he continued 
his instruction, with so much success 
that many appheations for admission 
to his school were made which, on 
account of the number to which he 
had limited his seminary, could not 
be granted. He possessed in a high 
degree the happy faculty of inpart- 
ing instruction to the youthful mind, 
in a manner best calculated to make 
lasting impressions, and to stimulate 
his pupils to active diligence in the 
prosecution of their studies. 

‘lhe last tour years of his life was 
devoted to the care and instruction of 
young ladies. While he commanded 
their respect and esteem, they re- 
garded him with all that tenderness 
and affection which the lively interest 
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he always manifested in their behalf 
was calculated to inspire. 

He watched over them with a pa- 
rental eye, and they looked up to 
him with filial regard. Their anxious 
inquiries during his sickness, and the | 
tears they shed over his cold remains 
on the day of his interment, showed 
how much they loved him 

Finding his health declining, he re- 
solved, with the blessing of God, to 

visit the place of his nativity, and 
once more make glad the heart of an 
aged father and mother. 

Accordingly, in the early part of 
the winter, he wrote to them, ap- 
prizing them of his intention, and pre- 
paring them, after an absence of more 
than twenty years, to welcome to 
their embrace the son of their warm- 
est affection. 

But this pleasure neither of them 
were permitted to enjoy. 

God had ordered it otherwise. 


‘To this mysterious dispensation of 


Providence, he cheerfully submitted. 
A few weeks previous to lus death, 
wl the powers of life began rapidly 
to decay ; and such was the general 
influence it produced on his consti- 
iution, that he was permitted to sink 
down into the arms of death without 
suffering any bodily pain. Although 
this may be esteemed a great bless- 
ing, for few have lett the world with- 
out great pan, yet, in comparison 
with the peace of mind which he en- 
joyed as death approached, and his 
confident expectation of soon being at 
rest, it was of no importance, and 
had it not been of so rare an instance, 
would not have been mentioned. 
During the whole of his tilness, he 
continued to possess uninterrupted 
soundness of mind, and, to the last 
moment, uot a murmur escaped his 
lips. When questioned whether he 
entertamed any fears respecting his 
future welfare, he replied, + Not the 
least. Death has been tor a lone time 
familiar to me; and this subject has 
soeppee much of my time and re- 
tlections.”” He sad that he had en- 
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ideavoured, as far as in his power, to 
‘conform his life to the precepts ot 
the Gospel, and to do unto others as 
che would that they shonld do unto 
him, and that he knew of no act of 
his life that was flagitiously and openly 
‘in violation of the commands of his 
Saviour ; yet he felt humself a great 
| sinner r, and looked for mercy only 
| through the Lord Jesns Christ. It 
Ww as this faith, producing holiness of 
‘life, which now comforted and sup- 
}ported bim in the hour of death. 

The little property which by his 
industry he had accumulated, he be- 
|queathed to his aged parents. And, 
after putting all things in order, and 
committing his soul into the hands of 
‘his Redeemer, he departed without 
a siruggle or a groan. 

** Mark the perfect man, and be- 
shold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” 

But O! what must be the anxious 
expectations and fond hopes of those 
parents who are now anticipating the 
arrival of their son! The winds 
|which waft across the stormy deep 
oe vessel which would have borne 

‘him to the home of his childhood and 
ithe joytul embrace of those whom he 
loved, conveys the sad intelligence 
‘of his death. 

| Afflicted parents—children of sor- 
row! mourn not; dry up your tears; 
your son is not lost, but found. He 
has gone to meet you in your Hea- 
venly Father’s house ; where, if, like 
him, you love the Saviour, you shall 
| part no more ; and where you may 
rejoice together, for ever and ever. 











——— 


CONVENTIONAL MRETINGS. 
The Pennsylvania Convention meets in the 
City of Philadelphia, on the 7th of May. 
The Virginia Convention meets at Char- 
lotteville, ou Thursday the 16th of May next. 
The Maryland Convention meets in St. 
John’s Church, Washington City, on Wed- 
nesday, of Trinity week, being the Sth of June 
next. 
The 


dav, 


Ohio Convention meets on the same 














